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published in the interest of any one of these 

United States, nor are its readers grouped in 
any particular locality. We have more subscribers 
in four States of the Middle West, for example, than 
in the whole of New England. It is not, therefore, 
our function or our purpose to take a local, paro- 
chial view of a case whose echoes have been heard 
around the world. Yet the fact remains that our 
magazine is produced and created in New England, 
its editors are citizens of Massachusetts, its corpo- 
rate, intangible spirit is necessarily responsive to the 
sentiment and feeling of the community of which it 
is a part. For this reason, and because we are and have 
been physically so close to the sustained hysteria 
of the Sacco-Vanzetti case, we conceive that our 
readers elsewhere may be interested in knowing 
something about the way in which the community 
which executed Sacco and Vanzetti feels about this 
grossly misrepresented affair. 

In the first place, it should be clearly understood 
that to be a foreigner, a radical, a Socialist, a 
Communist, an agitator, or an anarchist, is not now, 
arsd never has been, and never will be punished by 
a dgath warrant in Massachusetts. The Common- 
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wealth where our Revolution was born, where 
Abolition took root and grew, has never been fearful 
of change in the existing order. No sane man, of 
course, believes that the ideal of anarchy is anything 
but an abomination and perversion, but anarchists 
rave and spout on Boston Common with the same 
freedom as in Hyde Park or Central Park, provided 
they keep the peace and refrain from practicing their 
dreary doctrines. 

In the second place, there are few communities 
where the silly phrase, “the class war,” is sillier than 
here. There are slums in Boston and in other 
Massachusetts cities; there are discontented workers 
in the mill towns and elsewhere, but on the whole 
Massachusetts is contented and prosperous. Its 
wealth is widely distributed, it has few idlers, it 
believes in hard work and thrift. When, therefore, 
our esteemed contemporary, the New Republic, 
refers to those who are “for” or “‘against” Sacco 
and Vanzetti “because they are anarchists or 
because they are workers” (our italics) it is employing 
a language and a mentality familiar in Russia but 
fantastic in New England. 

In the third place, this community is willing to 
admit that its system of criminal law is imperfect 
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both in theory and practice. The system which 
allows and intends a trial judge to hear and pass on 
appeals concerning his own prejudice is not ideal if 
the judiciary be corrupt or unconscientious. We may 
remark that the system has worked heretofore as well 
as, or better than, most systems, and that the con- 
duct of murder trials in this State has never been 
seriously questioned until the Sacco-Vanzetti case, 
when a well-financed group seized on it for the pur- 
poses of propaganda. What Massachusetts finds 
chiefly unsatisfactory m its criminal law, however, 
are the possibilities of delay which were so elaborately 
exploited by the defense in the Sacco-Vanzetti case. 

We pause here to enlarge for a moment on this 
matter of delay in the processes of justice. Sacco 
and Vanzetti were arrested in May, 1920, charged 
with a crime committed in April of that year. They 
were convicted of murder in the first degree and 
sentenced to death on July 14, 1921. They were 
executed in Charlestown prison on August 22, 1927. 
The six years and one month intervening between 


. their sentence and their death were used by the 


defense in a constant effort to upset the original 
verdict, to appeal from it by every possible con- 
ceivable legal procedure, to delay and avert its 
execution by every legal technicality and every 
plausible manceuvre outside the law, to agitate, to 
create a sentiment favorable to the accused, -to 
appeal to the public, to try the case over in the 
newspapers. They had recourse to every State and 
Federal court which by any stretch of legal imagina- 


tion could take the case in its jurisdiction. In. 


addition they were granted the extraordinary favor 
of two extralegal reviews of the evidence by Gover- 
nor Fuller and by his advisory committee. Every 
individual who has tried this case or any part of it, 
either in the capacity of juryman or of judge, has 
agreed in the findings of the first court either on the 


_ grounds of evidence or as a matter of legal procedure. 


In other words, these unhappy men received every 
hearing possible under the law and others which the 
law in this State has never contemplated before. 

Now, however, Massachusetts finds itself bitterly 
and venomously assailed because it inflicted torture 
on these prisoners by keeping them alive for seven 
years while their defenders attempted to establish 
their innocence. The Nation, for example, mildly as- 
serts: “No one can deny that these men have lain un- 
der the shadow of death for seven years. It makes no 
difference what percentage of the responsibility for 
these delays is due to the defense and what to the prose- 
cution (our italics). The damning fact is there; 
everybody who has read of the case knows it. Every 
intelligent European is aware, moreover, that this 
could happen in no civilized country save the United 
States.” 

The French and British.and Italian press are very 


‘severe on Massachusetts for torturing these prisoners. 


The Paris Temps says, ‘“‘We wish to see the lives of 


these men spared, whether innocent or guilty, be- 
cause we think that they have suffered enough in 
these seven years of nightmare.” The London 
Daily News says, “No one whatever ought to be 
treated as these men, whatever they have done.” 
Mr. Wells, Mr. Chesterton, even Mr. Galsworthy, 
have expressed their abhorrence of vindictive 
Massachusetts. It remains for Americans, however, 
to speak most bitterly. One may quote so promising 
a young novelist as Mr. John Dos Passos who refers 
in passing to “the slow torture by the spiteful and 
soulless mechanism of the law,” or that excited 
Quixote, Mr. Upton Sinclair, who telegraphed, 


before the execution of the two murderers, “If 


Sacco Vanzetti executed urge Boston committee 
summon grand jury of liberal citizens bring formal 
indictment against Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts for first degree murder,” or so accomplished 
a lyrist as Miss Babette Deutsch who refers prettily 
to Massachusetts jurisprudence as: 


Like a beast fondling what it devours, 
Law slobbers justice cold upon the plate. 


One might quote indefinitely, but to little purpose. 
All these quotations demonstrate the same extraor- 
dinary paradox that Massachusetts is now violently 
assailed by Sacco-Vanzetti sympathizers for grant- 
ing the delays which those same sympathizers sought 
so eagerly and persistently. 

We are accused as a community of sacrificing two 
innocent men to a blind idol called The Law, of 


' bringing to martyrdom two symbols of radicalism as 





an offering on the altar of the existing social order. 
This accusation has been repeated so often, so widely, 
and so excitedly that millions of people all over the 
world believe it to be true. Massachusetts, not 
possessing the priceless services of a defense com- 
mittee, has not troubled to broadcast its denial. To 
us here, the accusation seems mere foolishness and 
empty, crooked words. We do-not believe these men 
innocent. We believe them guilty. A very good jury 
was unanimous in that conviction. It thoroughly 
distrusted the cohorts of witnesses for the defense. 
So did Governor Fuller; so did his advisory board. 
A Massachusetts jury did not condemn them as 
symbols of radicalism; it condemned them as 
murderers. We did not make symbols of them; that 
was the work of their defenders. The State claimed, 
and proved in a court of law, that these men were 
murderers; the defense claimed that they were 
anarchists and that in punishing them, the State 
was attacking brutally and cynically every phase of 
liberal thought and progressive freedom. A more 
vicious perversion of truth was never publicly pro- 
claimed or upheld. 

Here in Massachusetts we have a rather definite 


opinion as to the personnel and activities of the so-,” 


called Defense Committee and its adherents. We 
recognize that a few honest men and women hve 
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interested themselves in this case because they sin- 
cerely believed injustice was being done to two poor 
and friendless Italians. They gave their time, their 
devotion, and their money to the cause of justice as 
they saw it, and we honor them for doing so. Their 
honest and intelligent analyses of the case raised 


. many reasonable doubts as to the guilt of the 


accused. Indeed, until the publication of Governor 


Fuller’s report and that of his committee, the 


Editors of THe INDEPENDENT urged a new hearing 
and doubted the propriety of the death penalty. 
But these men were exploited cruelly by various 
interested groups: first that group of querulous, 
discontented spirits so quick to believe the worst of 
the powers that be, so avid to align themselves with 
any attack on things as they are. Then came the 
professional propagandists, the prophets and high 
priests of revolt. Quick to seize on the plausible 
opportunities of this case, they collected enormous 
sums from the devout and the hysterical believers; 


they organized a propaganda which swept around © 


the world; they either deliberately or tacitly en- 


couraged those “demonstrations,” continued during. 


years, whose end is not yet, which in all the countries 
of the world have expressed themselves in the killing 
of persons and the destruction of property. They 
misrepresented facts every time they spoke. They 
aroused the passions of millions by false and impu- 
dent assertions; they twisted the story of a trial to 
their own ends and purposes. One can only believe 
that they cared less for the lives of Sacco and Van- 
zetti than for their usefulness as propaganda, as 
symbols in the attack on civilization. 

Last came and last did go the lunatic fringe, the 
crack-brained near idealists, the kitchen poets of 
Greenwich Village, the extravagants, the publicity 
seekers, the willing, wild~eyed martyrs, and in the 
sorry comedy of their posturings the tragic drama 
drew on to its dreadful end. No crazier hysteria has 
swept this country or others; no more fantastic 


’ dream has ever obscured reality. 


Many of us hoped that, guilty as we believed the 
prisoners to be, mercy could and would be shown 
them, at least that the death penalty would be 
commuted to life imprisonment. Such discretion lay 
in the hands of the governor and his council. Only 
time will show the wisdom of their decision. 

In Massachusetts we feel that if these murderers 
had been Yankee carpenters or farmers or brakemen, 
no voice except the voice of counsel would have 
been raised in their defense, that they would have 
paid the penalty five years ago. Because they were 
foreign anarchists the processes of the law were 
extended over seven years, hundreds of thousands 
of dollars were collected in their defense, and their 
names have become household words among the 
ignorant and the disaffected all over the world. We 
are proud that Massachusetts has listened not at 
all: to lying propaganda nor to the counselings of 


fear, that the Commonwealth has given every pro- 
tection in its power to two criminals, and in the 
end has executed justice in accordance with the law 
as justice must be executed if civilization is to en- 
dure, regardless of public clamor or private threats. 


When Democrats Assemble 


HAT with the President’s voluntary relin- 
quishment of next year’s Republican nomina- 
tion and all the speculation to which his choice gave 
rise, everyone had forgotten all about the Demo- 
crats. But you can’t keep the 
Bourbons out of the spotlight 
forever. You may smother the 
record of their activities under 
an avalanche of hot Republican 
news, but they are sure to dig 
themselves out — and to do it 
where a crowd is watching. For 
fight news has high value, and 
+ Democrats are always fighting. 
Take the Institute of Politics 
at Charlottesville, Virginia, for example. Curiously 
enough, optimists in charge of assembling a bevy of 
Democratic belligerents for a nice, dull discussion of 
abstract politics seem to have fondly imagined that 
practical issues could be avoided. It was William 
Gibbs McAdoo who taught them otherwise. The 
Institute had droned along circumspectly sticking 
to its academics until Mr. McAdoo, innocently 
enough, it appears, branched off upon the clash be- 
tween public authority and private rights. It was 
the battle cry. Other speakers stung the assembly 
by pointing out that the “rights” of which the arid 
Mr. McAdoo spoke so glibly were involved in pro- 
hibition. Governor Ritchie of Maryland Free State 
fired a whole bandoleer of invective at the Eight- 
eenth Amendment and the Volstead Act and all who 
supported them. Senator Carter Glass leaped to the 
counterattack upon a front which he has somewhat 
neglected of late. The fight was going beautifully 
and newspaper wires sizzled with the news until Mr. 
McAdoo blew recall with the hilarious declaration 
— seriously made — that when he spoke of “rights” 
he wasn’t thinking of prohibition at all! 

During a calmer moment of the fracas, Senator 
Glass declared that it would be suicidal for the 
party even to discuss prohibition as an issue, and 
in the next breath began discussing it vigorously. 
When he and Ritchie and McAdoo cannot meet 
without scrapping over prohibition what does he 
expect to happen when a whole auditorium of hot- 
blooded delegates meet at convention? Thé set-to 
in Virginia is simply prophetic of what may happen 
next summer when the Democrats assemble, to the 
delight of all who like a fight, but to the serious det- 
riment of whatever contestant emerges scarred but 
victorious from the fray. 
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The Federal Book of Etiquette 


HE Federal Trade Commission recently served 

notice on an Ohio manufacturing concern to 

cease “employing . . . any syster1 of espionage... 

to obtain information as*to the facilities, capacities, 

operations or customers of any 

competitor.” It went further, 

and ordered the manufacturer 

to desist from circulating false or 

misleading statements concern- 

ing any competitor’s business 

methods, financial standing, 

or ability to fill orders. And 

a with this rather surprising man- 

date, the Government stepped 

forward in a new réle as arbiter 

of business ethics. Authority for its action is to be 

found in provisions of the Clayton Act which em- 

power the Commission to take action against “un- 

fair practices” in competition. Heretofore, these 

clauses have served only as the basis for shielding 

business from death-dealing monopolies. Now an 

egis is planted upon them to which any company 

may fly for protection when harried by spying or 

lying competitors. Although the entrance of govern- 

ment into the realm of sheer ethics may be regarded 

by many as too paternalistic, it will do little harm 
and should have a healthy moral effect. 

For some years the conviction has been taking 
root in American industry and trade that unfair 
dealing and dishonest statements about competitors 
are unprofitable. “Better Business Bureaus” are 
functioning with wholesome results; the “Truth-in- 
Advertising” campaign has been fruitful. Large 
corporations are laying down ironclad rules of 
ethical conduct for salesmen, employees, and agents. 
Almost any business man of standing will admit that 
it never pays and always hurts to lie about a com- 
petitor or to compete unfairly. In many quarters the 
theory has been honored by practice. Now to the 
ledger-book considerations which make for just and 
decent dealing the Government adds a threat to 
expose and censure any company that skulks as a 
spy in a competitor’s private domain or falsifies 
about his affairs. Dishonest practice in business 
therefore becomes doubly unprofitable. Not only 
will the chickens of dishonor come home to roost, but 
the coop will be thrown open to the public gaze. 


The Wages of Brawn 


HE Department of Labor is worried over the 

fact that there are several millions of common 
laborers in the United States “‘whose earnings un- 
der the best of conditions are far below the require- 
ments of healthful living and good citizenship.” 
Secretary Davis in a report issued by the Depart- 
ment ventures the statement that “taken together 


with their families and dependents, the number of 
hard-working, but underpaid” laborers is from ten 
to twenty millions. President Coolidge, speaking at 
Hammond, Indiana, on June 14 said, “While we 
have reached the highest point in material prosperity 
ever achieved, there is a considerable class of un- 
skilled workers who have not yet come into the full 
participation in the wealth of the nation.” 

The Department of Labor’s report reveals that 
hundreds of thousands of laborers receive $17 a 
week, many more struggle along on $22, and that 
employment for the unskilled is by no means steady. 
Secretary Davis declares that “morally, economi- 
cally, and on the grounds of simple humanity, this 
inequality should not be allowed to exist in the 
richest nation of history.” But we should very 
much like to know what Secretary Davis or anyone 
else proposes to do about it. 

Always, everywhere, even in the most golden days 
of history’s most golden empires, a vast army has 
scraped along on the brink of starvation. The 
reason is that its members have nothing to offer 
society but brawn. When the world needs strong 
backs they are well paid. When there is an over- 
supply of common labor they go without work. 
There is nothing that the Government can do for 
them, except, as has been repeatedly suggested, to 
perform public work during periods of unemploy- 
ment and not to compete for common labor when 
industry needs it. 

The picture drawn by the Department of Labor, 
depressing at first glance, is not so saddening on 
close examination. In most families to which the 
margin of existence is narrow, everybody works 
and contributes his share to the common purse. 
The father’s wages are often matched and even 
exceeded by the contributions of wife, sons, and 
daughters. The number of families that actually 
must struggle along on $17 or $22 a week is probably 
much smaller than the Department of Labor’s re- 
port would seem to reveal, and even in proportion 
to the total national income much smaller than the 
same group in any other nation. 


Newspapers ‘‘Strings”’ 
ILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST and Paul 


Block have made two newspapers bloom in 
Pittsburgh where four had blossomed before. 
They have purchased four dailies in the Pennsyl- 
vania city and merged them into two — one morn- 
ing and one evening paper. Their only competitor 
will be the Pittsburgh Press, owned by the Scripps- 
Howard syndicate. All of which is rather grievous 
news for intelligent readers in the steel center. 

The individuality of newspapers has sorely de- 
clined with the popularity of syndicated editorials, 
news features, cartoons, and pictures, until now, 
with some exceptions, the small-town dailies are 
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becoming alike as two peas. The growth of journal- 
istic “chains” encourages this deterioration. More 
unsatisfactory still from the social standpoint is the 
political and propagandist power which a phalanx of 
dailies under unified command gives to the owners. 
National newspaper chains exert more and more 
influence on American opinion. In Michigan it has 
become legend that the strongest political power in 
the State is vested in the seven prosperous dailies of 
the Booth chain. Like situations are increasingly 
prevalent in other States. 

This is a deplorable situation. Newspapers should 
be more than mere business enterprises. When 
a city like Pittsburgh has not a single paper left 
which is not owned or controlled by outsiders with 
little local pride or interest, journalism is fast falling 
from a profession to a hard-boiled business. 


Spain Tries to Come Back 


PAIN is making a strong bid to win back some 
of the glory of her bygone days. Unburdened 
by vast war debts which trouble other European 
nations, she has fashioned a domestic and foreign 
purpose to regain a position among the first nations 
of the world. “Spain for the Spaniards” is the mo- 
tive underlying the policy of the Primo de Rivera 
dictatorship as regards home industry. Enticing 
tax exemptions and subsidies are offered to indus- 
tries owned by Spaniards and operating in Spain. 
The Government is assisting Spanish capitalists 
in financing the purchase of Spanish factories 
owned by foreigners and hopes by tax exemptions 
for home-owned industries to force foreigners to 
sell. To provide some of the money essential to such 
an ambitious program, the Government has created 
a state monopoly on petroleum and its products. 
Foreign markets for Spanish goods are being 
prepared by treaties, diplomacy, and finance. 
During the past year Spain has made substantial 
loans to several Spanish-speaking South American 
republics. In addition a number of reciprocal trade 
conventions have been negotiated in Latin America. 
For the first time in years Spain is at peace in 
Africa where her turbulent subjects have been at 
least temporarily subdued. She has strengthened 
her position in the Mediterranean by a bond of 
friendship with Italy and is constructing a navy of 
no mean proportions. In fact, her rapprochement 
with Italy and her naval program in which sub- 
marines play a prominent part have caused no little 
concern to Great Britain and France. Spain’s navy 
is now fourth in Europe and growing rapidly. 
Following the example of Mussolini, Primo de 
Rivera has worked actively on the patriotic pride 
of his people. The response has been a wave of 
intense nationalism. We would view this result 
more sympathetically if it were not similar to the 
Italian model — in kind if not in degree. Everyone 


wishes Spain to be prosperous and happy, but there 
are those who doubt the ultimate wisdom of stirring 
up an aggressive militaristic nationalism in a 
country so proud, so poor, and so hungry. Two 
allied dictatorships are a menace to the peace of 
Europe. Let the Spanish Government stick to its 
economic program and leave naval expansion to 
countries which need and can afford it. 


The Sexes in Industry 


OMEN own more stock in America’s leading 

corporations than men. The Wall Street 
Journal recently completed an investigation which 
reveals that in nine out of ten large corporations 
whose shares are listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange women owners outrank men from one to 
fifteen per cent. The ratios in the ten companies 
which answered the questionnaire are as follows: 


Stockholders 
Corporation Women Men 
Pet. Pet. 
Westinghouse Air Brake 52 41 
United States Steel 37-42 56.80 
Southern Pacific Company 45-53 44-99 
Pullman Company 46 39 
Pennsylvania Railroad 50.38 47 
Norfolk and Western Railroad 48 45 
National Biscuit Company 50 45 
General Electric 47 42 
American Sugar 47 43 
American Tel. and Tel. 54 39 


The balance of the stock in each corporation, 
making Ioo per cent, is held in the treasury or by 
other corporations, estates, or trustees. 

Unfortunately, it has not been ascertained how 
much of the stock held by women was acquired in 
their own right. Many of the shares must represent 
legacies, or stock signed over to wives by husbands 
for the reasons which generally dictate such trans- 
fers. However, it is significant that stock held by 
women has increased substantially since the recently 
accelerated movement of the fair sex into business 
and trade. In ten years United States Steel Corpora- 
tion stock held by women has increased 25.4 per 
cent, while the increase in shares owned by men has 
been only 10.6 per cent. Other corporations not 
listed in the table reported substantial acquisitions 
of shares by women during the past few years. 

We commend a further study of the matter so 
that more complete data may be subjected to anal- 
ysis. The revelations of the Fournal are of social 
import. Women are much more sentimental than 
men. Conscious of their control of American in- 
dustry they might effect some interesting changes 
in the relationship of capital and labor. The hand 
that rocks the cradle now indorses a majority of 
the dividend checks. What might happen if it also 
marked most of the ballots at annual stockholders’ 
meetings? Nobody knows. 
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Joffre and Plan XVII 


By T. H. Thomas 








was based the opening French campaign of 
the war. The French lost the campaign, and 
ever since the plan has been blamed as a piece of 


“Presi XVII” is the general scheme on which 


and at the best the task would tax to the utmost the 
railway facilities of the country — there were not 
trains enough in Europe to be assembling these vast 
forces and simultaneously to be shifting them else- 


hopeless folly. Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill has 
gathered together in im- 
pressive paraphrases all 
the most savage taunts 
of Joffre’s various crit- 
ics and enemies during 
the past ten years, and 
exhibited to English 
readers the best bits of 
‘a lively French con- 








France’s campaign in the opening days of the war, 
worked out by Marshal Joffre, has been criticized 
bitterly, among others, by Winston Churchill, who re- 
gards it as little more than a piece of folly. Major 
Thomas dissents sharply from this point of view. His 
position is based upon a close study of the predecessors 
of Plan XVII and upon the revelations made since the 
war by a host of writers. This is the fourth of his 
authoritative articles upon the early campaigns of the 
war. The two concluding articles will deal with the 

Battle of the Marne 


where along the front. 
The concentration de- 
termined on thus had to 
be a definite result and 
not a question mark, so 
that on both sides of 
the line the arrangement 
adopted shaped to a 
certain extent the oper- 
ations to follow. 

Ever since 1870, ac- 





cordingly, the successive 





troversy. “The French 





staff,”’ we are told, “did 
not believe that the Germans would make a turning 
movement through Belgium,” and on the strength 
of this hallucination plunged the French army for- 
ward in a blind attack, inspired by “the doctrine of 
the offensive, raised to the height of a religious 
frenzy.” As regards Joffre, who decided upon the 
plan, this seems a little out of character; never 
before or since has he revealed any inclination to 
indulge in frenzies — religious or otherwise. If it had 
been Mr. Churchill instead — 

Joffre himself has not taken part in the contro- 
versy, and without him a certain element of sub- 
stance has been noticeably lacking. Without him, 
too, it will always be impossible to explain all the 
whys and wherefores; but it is at least possible to 
learn what the plan was. The French official history 
has printed the text of the instructions he issued 
and the main outlines of the various plans which 
preceded this one; and from this matter-of-fact 
summary, Plan XVII becomes strangely different 
from what it is commonly represented. 

First of all, Plan XVII was not primarily a plan 
of operations, and the French had no plan of cam- 
paign with all its moves carefully worked out be- 
forehand, like the German. Its formal title, “plan 
de mobilisation et de concentration,” offers a fairly 
accurate description; it had to gather some millions 
of reservists at their proper depots, fit them out 
with arms and equipment, organize them into units 
on‘a war footing, and deliver them in their proper 
places along the frontier. This vast process, more- 
over, had to be carried out in about a fortnight; by 
then the German advance would be ready, and the 
French armies had to be in place ready to move 
against it. Any such result could be accomplished 
only by a schedule perfectly worked out beforehand, 


plans of concentration 
adopted by both French and Germans attempted 
to put each army promptly in position, and at the 
same time to counter as well as possible the deploy- 
ment expected of the enemy. During the first few 
years the French mobilization was far slower than 
the German; and Plan I, adopted in 1875, did not 
attempt to meet the enemy along the frontier: the 
army was to assemble far back and accept battle 
where the best opportunity offered. But within a 
few years the French had speeded up their mobiliza- 
tion arrangements and built strong fortifications 
along the frontier; their concentration areas were 
presently moved forward to permit giving battle 
in strong positions of their own choosing. The Ger- 
mans countered this by reaching out to the north of 
the fortified frontier, and from 1894 onward their 
plans provided for turning the French flank by a 
movement through Luxemburg and Belgium. This 
movement gradually extended until in 1905 von 
Schlieffen arranged to swing his right wing forward 
through Holland as well, across the Maastricht 
appendix — Moltke later cut this down to a drive 
through the Liége gateway. This project was dis- 
closed to the world at large by the construction of 
railway sidings and terminals opposite Liége just 
within the German frontier. Ever since 1878 the 
French staff had considered the turning movement 
through Belgium as a theoretical possibility; and it 
was now accepted without question. 


Bu this left a still more perplexing dilemma. 
Around Metz, one hundred miles to the 
southward, there went forward a similar develop- 
ment of railway facilities, and the preparations in 
front of Liége did not prove that the main German 
advance would not be made from Metz. The Metz 
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area was the classic sally port against the French 
frontier, and had been retained largely for this very 
reason by the elder Moltke in 1870. Behind the 
fortifications here large forces could be concentrated 
in perfect security and: strike out at point-blank 
range — almost without warning — toward either 
Verdun or Nancy. A break through in either place 
might mean the collapse of the whole eastern fron- 
tier, and the French themselves knew that their 
“fortified barrier” was anything but impregnable. 
All in all, from the French standpoint the Metz cor- 
ner was inherently the point of greatest danger, 
whatever the strength of the turning movement. The 
latter in any case would have to concentrate behind 
the German frontier and then march out across the 
breadth of Luxemburg and Belgium — and some 
warning would be given. 

Accordingly, in the French plans of concentration 
of this period (Nos. XV and XVI), the left wing was 
gradually extended north and forces were held back 
in reserve, in order to meet this threatened move- 
ment through Belgium; but the bulk of the army 
was still to be assembled in the east; that is, south 
or east of Saint-Mihiel. In 1911, the new head of the 
army, General Michel, suddenly proposed to go to 
the opposite extreme. Deciding that the Germans 
had dropped the rest of the front in order to send 
their main forces straight west from Liége, he put 
all his eggs in this one basket, and made a plan for 
concentrating the French army on this far northern 
wing. More than half his divisions, not counting 
those tied to Paris, were to gather on the short 
stretch from Hirson to Dunkirk — and from there 
attack straight east through Belgium; the rest were to 
be spread out in a thin line across the rest of the 
frontier. As the Germans drove through in 1914 
across this sector that Michel feared, his plan ever 
since has been hailed by Joffre’s critics as the stroke 
of genius that would have saved the day —Mr. 
Churchill praises 


Alsace the Germans would have swept forward 
irresistibly, straight to Paris. The British, at least, 
would not have been involved in the disaster; by the 
French army’s being committed in advance to an 
attack through Belgium, the British presumably 
would have had to defend the neutrality of that 
gallant nation by fighting the French and Germans 
together. Actually, of course, so radical a change in 
the French plans could not have been kept secret, 
and the Germans could have side-stepped it by 
attacking further southward. General Michel’s 
project, in any case, was at once turned down and 
he was removed from his appointment. 


j ie 1911, Joffre became head of the army. Find- 
ing Plan XVI inadequate to meet the situation 
on either flank, he soon revised it, and then set to 
work on a new plan — XVII — which was put in 
force early in 1914. This carried one step further 
the steady tendency to shift the center of gravity to 
the northward, and now for the first time more than 
half of the French forces were assembled behind the 
northern wing — that is, northwest of the Saint- 
Mihiel corner — where they could be brought to 
bear against a turning movement through Belgium. 
The sector in the north opposite the Belgian plain 
was still left unguarded, but to have strung out his 
forces in a thin line along the whole frontier would 
have been suicidal. Instead of guessing where the 
attack was coming and standing there patiently 
awaiting it, Joffre determined to hit out first — to 
“crimp” the German campaign by bringing his own 
attack to bear against it at the outset. He and the 
French staff believed that the Germans intended to 
strike with full force as quickly as possible, and that 
hence their main attack would come from Metz 
rather than by way of northern Belgium; also, that 
they would not have forces enough ready to attack 
from both these directions at the outset. Both these 
estimates proved 
mistaken, but their 





“the profound and 
penetrating justice 
of his ideas,” and 
Lord Sydenham 
calls it an “inspired 
plan.” Oneglance at 
the map in the 
French official his- 
tory sheds a good 
deal of light on the 
inspiration. Had the 
Michel plan been 
in force in 1914 the 
armies of von Kluck 
and von Bilow 











plan was not based 
on a mere calcula- 
tion of chances. 
Even if the Ger- 
mans were to move 
through Belgium in 
a much wider swing 
than was expected, 
the French attacks 
should force them 
to hurry troops 
down to the threat- 
ened region. 

This result was 
not accomplished 











would have been 
checked and possi- 
bly defeated, but 
from Méziéres to 


Diagram I shows the situation of the French armies on August 13-14, 1914. 
Diagram II shows the concentration of the French armies on August 22 for 
main offensive along the frontier. First and second armies are withdrawn back 
of thé frontier after the battles of Mohrange and Satrebourg, August 26. Heavy 

lines east of the frontier show limits of the advance in Lorraine and Alsace 


in 1914 because the 
French attacks 
themselves were 
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unsuccessful; and ever since then critics have jeered 
at the project as fantastic. The German official his- 
tory brought out the fact that merely the threat of 
this blow had for a time precisely the effect intended. 
The supreme command decided that the French 
had concentrated their main forces in Lorraine and 
“would attempt to seek a decision between Metz 
and the Vosges.” Moltke came to the conclusion 
that his great advance through Belgium “had lost 
importance;” he suddenly abandoned the Schlieffen 
manceuvre and ordered two of the armies in Bel- 
gium to wheel south against this attack in Lorraine. 
Had Joffre struck forward at once in the blind and 
bullheaded fashion he is accused of, the decisive 
battle would have been fought out then and there, 
east and north of Metz, as he had planned. Actually, 
he was then cautiously shifting the weight on his 
left further northward; puzzled by this, Moltke 
wavered and then returned to his original plan. His 
three-day shift of plan had no influence on the result, 
but it bears out an essential point of our interpreta- 
tion. Joffre’s determination to attack was inspired, 
perhaps, not by “the doctrine of the offensive 
raised to the height of a religious frenzy,” but rather 
by a clear strategical purpose — as the best way of 
meeting the peculiar combination of dangers held 
out by the alternatives open to the enemy. 

Joffre’s offensive, moreover, was not bound down 
to a fixed plan; and least of all did he commit all his 
armies to a single great battle in Lorraine. Slightly 
less than half his forces were assembled on this wing, 
and his offensive was to be made with not one but 
two main bodies. One was to attack northeastward 
from the Lorraine frontier beyond Metz, just as 
Moltke anticipated. The other, based on Verdun and 
the Meuse heights to the north, was to act as cir- 
cumstances required: to strike east against a Ger- 
man offensive from Metz, or northeast against the 
flank of a turning movement through Belgium. 
Both, thus, were to attack at the outset in any case; 
but the direction of one would depend upon the way 
the German advance developed, and the general 
deployment of force was so arranged that the bal- 
ance could be thrown in either direction. In 1914, 
before either attack was made, this balance was 
thrown to the northern wing and a still further 
reénforcement of 100,000 men was dispatched there 
from Lorraine. The Lorraine battle became the 
strategic diversion, and the decisive effort was to be 
made across the Meuse, on Belgian soil. 


HE much abused “sentimental offensive” in 

Alsace proves to have been planned as a one- 
corps operation — a subsidiary attack with a useful 
military objective. A small force advancing rapidly 
from Belfort before the German concentration was 
completed was to take Mulhouse, occupy upper 
Alsace, and stand pat on a defensive front across 
the Alsatian plain — from the Vosges to the Rhine. 


The German railway on the east bank of the Rhine 
would thus have been knocked out, and the French 
would have had a much easier and safer front to 
hold on their extreme right flank. The objective 
was quite worth while, and the operation failed, not 
because the plan was foolish, but because the French 
general on the spot was beaten by the German. 


OFFRE’S two main offensives came to grief in 
the opening battles of the sharp series known 
as the Battles of the Frontier; and there followed, 
subsequently, the strategic surprise of yon Kluck 
and von Bulow driving through northern Belgium. 
Ordinarily, in this depressing story, the cart is put 
before the horse, and it is assumed that some mystic 
note of failure in the plan caused the loss of the bat- 
tles. Mr. Churchill thus affirms: “The Germans out- 
numbered the French at the outbreak by shree to two 
along the whole line of battle. . . . The four decisive 
days of the Marne, September 6 to 9, inclusive, in- 
volved approximately the same numbers.” General 
von Bernhardi, in one of his later effusions, com- 
plains bitterly that his countrymen were out- 
numbered at the Marne by six to one. This broad 
manner of dealing with facts and figures is the es- 
sence of the literary triumphs of both Churchill and 
Bernhardi. Humdrum military writers in both 
France and Germany have been content to regard 
this point as a matter not of opinion, but of arith- 
metic, and merely to count up the units engaged. 
This tame method discloses the fact that the French 
armies which attacked in Lorraine had, like the two 
which made the main attack across the Meuse, the 
same number of army corps at their disposal as their 
opponents; and in each case they fought and lost 
their battles without any “strategic” interference 
from neighboring German armies. 

The main attacks having failed, the French flank 
was suddenly turned by the appearance of von 
Kluck and von Bilow: having stopped the French 
along the whole front, the German flanking move- 
ment went ahead as the decisive factor. It has often 
been argued that it would have turned the scale in 
any case, and the point is at least arguable. By the 
map alone nothing could have stopped it, but a 
smashing defeat along the center of his line would 
almost certainly have stopped Moltke. In the last 
days of the opening phase, the Crown Prince’s army 
bungled into a false position and narrowly escaped 
a disaster; and the turmoil and confusion produced 
by this near shave open up interesting reflections as 
to what might have happened to the German plan 
of campaign had at least one of the two main 
French attacks succeeded. Joffre, it seems, sticks to 
the conviction that with tactical successes instead of 
tactical failures his strategy would have succeeded. 
He is perhaps a prejudiced expert, but after these 
_ battles his infantry steadied down and held 

eir own, and he won the campaign that followed. 
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The Wilson Warbler 


By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


and snow. Down 

through a forgotten 
part of Philadelphia I 
picked my way by courts 
and streets where no Eng- 
lish was spoken. Side- 
walks were crowded with 


|: was a day of mist 


Alexander Wilson, pioneer of American orni- 
thology, loved one bird above all others — the 
warbler which bears his name. Mr. Scoville 
needs little introduction to ‘‘ Independent’’ 
readers. This article records a day spent in the 
quiet Pennsylvania woods to which the Wilson 
warbler added his meed of considerable pleasure 


favorite game of trying 
to break our record of 
birds seen and heard in 
one day between dawn and 
dark. That day we met in 
the dawn dusk on the 
campus of a little college 
where, in the shrubbery 





booths on which raw squid, 


and among the great trees, 





black cheeses, and other 

strange foods were being sold. I passed Carpenter’s 
Corner where six streets of roaring traffic meet, and 
a gaunt, brick shot tower of another century, coming 
at last to where Old Swede’s Church with shingled 
spire and triple-pointed arrow peers out from among 
its graves. The broken windows of a deserted 
factory stared down at the little churchyard like 
the empty eyeholes of a skull, and a mass of dead 
vines hung from the brick walls and trailed across 
the ancient boxwood. 

Surrounded by sagging tombstones, I finally found 
the grave which I sought. It was marked by a box- 
shaped monument of crumbling stone, and the falling 
snow covered the inscription as fast as I could brush 
it off. Yet I made out that it marked the last resting 
place of that unresting one, Alexander Wilson, the 
father of American ornithology, who “died of a 
dysentery in his forty-seventh year.” The snow came 
down so fast that I could only make out the first 
and last words of a long Latin inscription which 
began with imgenio and ended with doctis. 

The epitaph failed to set forth that Wilson, 
without money, education, or friends, in ten years’ 
time collected, described, and painted nearly all of 
the birds of Eastern America. That, toiling terribly, 
he raised the money to publish the fruit of his labors 
in nine volumes before he died as a result of swim- 
ming a river with his clothes on to collect his last 
rare bird. ; 

I was mistaken when I said that he had no 
friends. Before his death he had made two hundred 
and sixty-five friends, little brothers of the air, 
whose lives he studied and with whom he lived for 
long years in the wilderness. Some of these bear his 
name to this day, such as the Wilson petrel, snipe, 
tern, plover, phalarope, and the veery, or Wilson 
thrush, whose heartstrings are a lute. Of them all, 
however, there was one whom he loved beyond the 
rest, that tiny, brilliant bird still known to the 
world as the Wilson warbler. 

It was on a day in May after I had visited 
Wilson’s grave that I first met his best friend. Three 
other bird lovers and myself were engaged in our 


we were accustomed to 
find great treasure among the birds before any of the 
students were up. As we followed a path bordered 
by viburnum bushes, on whose flat, blue berries 
the birds feed in winter, we heard a loud song: 
“Chip, chip, chippy-chippy-chippy.” A. moment 
later we saw the singer, a bird with a gray crown 
that looked much like a red-eyed vireo. No vireo, 
however, could sing such a song nor open its beak so 
wide. For a moment we all stared at the newcomer 
perplexedly. Then the dean of our quartette sud- 
denly announced reverently, “The Tennessee war- 
bler,” and sure enough it was. 

It was the first time that any of us had ever met 
that rare, quiet-colored bird so often overlooked in 
migration and about whose breeding and nesting 
habits at that time very little was known, and we 
spent a long, delightful quarter hour in studying 
every detail of his appearance and song. The 
Tennessee was the first of a fine list. One after 
another we identified bird after bird of the more 
common varieties, picking up a humming bird at 
the usual station, a pink horse-chestnut tree, and 
finding a little wave of flycatchers in a pin oak 
from which we identified the least and the Acadian, 
or green-crested, distinguishable only by the ashy 
white wing bars of the former and the buffy ones of 
the latter. 


NE by one we picked up the vireos: the red- 
eyed everywhere; a late solitary with his blue 
head, passing silently through the top of a great 
tree; the warbling vireo singing his machinelike 
little song, which so resembles that of the purple 
finch, from the top of a willow; the white-eyed saying 
explosively, “chip, whee-oo,” in a swampy thicket; 
and the yellow-throated singing his alto notes in a 
huge white-oak tree. 

That tree, with a spread of a hundred feet, stood 
by itself near a little lane which led to the old 
Quaker Meeting House and, as always, was a 
treasure tree for bird lovers. In its branches that 
day we found a cardinal grosbeak, his crest and 
breast all crimson, while near him was his northern 
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brother, the rose-breasted, black and white with 
the rose-red stain which has given him his name, 
singing his soft warble. Near by a scarlet tanager, a 
flaming coal among the green leaves, sang like a 
hoarse robin. Then to add to the riot of color in 
that tree, an orange-and-black oriole ‘called down 
his contralto joy notes from the upper branches; 
while on one of the topmost twigs an indigo bird, 
deep blue all over, sang his silly little song, and a 
sunshine yellow goldfinch with velvet-black wings 
gave his sweet, canarylike call. 


HEN we left the campus and that magic tree 

we had a list of sixty different birds, and the 
morning was still young. On the way to Fox Valley 
we heard the hollow notes of the yellow-billed 
cuckoo, and in the little valley itself caught a 
glimpse of one whose tail feathers ended in small 
white spots instead of the large blotches which are 
the field mark of the yellow-billed; and with great 
joy we scored the first black-billed cuckoo which any 
of us had ever seen in Haverford. Passing through 
Fern Valley, a large chestnut-brown bird sprang up 
from beside the brook with a hoarse cry and flapped 
off with slow strokes of its broad yellowish brown 
wings, and we scored the American bittern, who likes 
to thrust his yellow bill straight skyward and pre- 
tend to be a stake among the long grasses. Later 
in the day we heard him give his bubbling, sub- 
terranean boom like water pouring out of a great 
cask underground. 

When we came to the abandoned railroad which 
makes a convenient path for us through good bird 
country, we saw on a bare patch of ground a little 
flock of sparrows feeding. Most of them were white- 
throats with the white stripes across their heads, 
but one seemed different from all the others. His 
head did not slope back like the rest, and the stripe 
across it was of a broader white and there was no 
yellow line above his eye. “White-crowned spar- 
row,” we shouted with one accord, and so it was, 
the first and last which I have ever seen, for although 
not a rare bird in other places its migration lanes do 
not pass near Philadelphia. For a long time we 
watched this straggler with the utmost interest and 
delight. Out of the sixteen million or so minutes 
which go to make up a long life, those marked with 
a new bird will always stand out in my memory. 

We crossed Darby 


reached the further bank in safety. There we met 
the great warbler wave of the day. The trees 
overhanging the creek were filled with flashing, 
many-colored little birds, and everywhere sounded 
their tiny songs. There were parulas, myrtles, 
black-throated blues and greens, yellow warblers, 
magnolias, Canadas, black-and-whites, and black- 
polls, with their high glassy notes, chestnut-sided, 
with their white cheeks — altogether we identified 
no less than fourteen varieties in a half-mile stretch. 
Among them were two that always stand out from 
the others. The first was the Blackburnian with his 
red-orange breast gleaming like a coal of fire as he 
flitted among the leaves giving his wire-thin notes. 
The other was the rare Cape May, that brilliant, 
beautiful little warbler who has a black crown, 
an orange-brown patch back of his eye, and a 
brilliant yellow-and-black breast. The Cape May 
was not new to any of us, but his coming is always 
an event. With the Tennessee and the Cape May 
on our list we felt that already the day was a red- 
letter one. The best, however, was yet to come. 
We were following a tiny, hidden valley with a 
deep spring at its upper end from which trickled 
a little stream bordered by willow bushes. Among 
these, moving quickly among the feathery green 
leaves, passed a bird of burnished gold. He was about 
the size of the Cape May, which we had just seen, 
and, as he moved his head, I saw the little black 
cap which Wilson so liked to paint, and recognized 
the stranger as the Wilson warbler. Once he stopped 
to sing, and his song was like that of the yellow 
warbler but shorter, ending in a spray of rapid 
notes hard to describe. The whole personality of the 
bird was so lively, engaging, and debonair that on 
the spot I conceived an affection for him which has 
lasted me ever since, and I could easily see why even 
the sombre Scotchman cared more for that bird 
than any other. After lunch, with a list of eighty 
each, we separated. Two went home but two of us 
elected to stay out all day. During the afternoon 
I added a kingfisher, a black duck, a broad-winged 
hawk, and a bay-breasted warbler — that sombre, 
beautiful bird whose colors are black and buff and 
bay — to my list, bringing it up to eighty-four. My 
friend found a hooded warbler, a chickadee, and a 
cowbird, which gave him an eighty-three. Another 
rival, who had spent the day in a canoe on the 
Rancocas, turned in an 





Creek on a railroad tres- 
tle fifty feet above the 
stream, wondering, as 
always, how we should 
feel if we suddenly saw 
an engine coming around 
the curve. Fortunately 
for us no trains have run 
on that road for many 
a long year, and we 





The last issue of this month, September 24, 
will be given over to the new fall books. A par- 
ticularly interesting group of articles on literary 
subjects is being prepared for this issue, and 
besides all of the regular departments, there will 
be reviews of the outstanding fall books. If you are 
not already a subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT, 
a coupon in another part of the magazine is 

reserved for your use 


eighty-two, and my 
eighty-four turned out 
to be the best score re- 
corded around Philadel- 
phia for that year. The 
high light of the list to 
me, however, was the 
green and gold, black- 
capped little friend of 
Alexander Wilson. 
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THERE ARE COMPARATIVELY FEW MEN ENGAGED IN PILOTING THE AIR-MAIL ‘PLANES, BUT IT IS SAFE TO SAY THAT THEY WILL ALL BE ON THE JOB ON LABOR DAY 
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All photographs from Ewing Galloway 


PROBABLY MORE PEOPLE ARE AT WORK IN THE VICINITY OF TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY, ON A HOLIDAY THAN IN ANY SIMILAR AREA IN THE COUNTRY 
EVEN ON THE BUSIEST WEEK DAY 
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Hine 
LABOR DAY MUST BE OBSERVED LITERALLY BY THIS TRACKWALKER ON THE EVEN THE TELEPHONE OPERATORS WHO HANDLE THE SWITCHBOARD CON- 
ERIE RAILROAD. THERE MUST BE NO WEAK SPOTS ON THE ROADBEDS THAT NECTING NEW YORK WITH LONDON MUST REMAIN AT THEIR POSTS. THE 
ARE TO BEAR HOME-COMING VACATIONISTS WORLD'S BUSINESS MAY NOT REST EVEN IF ITS BUSINESS MEN MAY 
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THERE'S NO DISCHARGE IN THIS WAR! IF YOU DON'T BELIEVE IT, ASK THE WARDEN 
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Hine ; 
WHEN A PROSPECTIVE HEIR TO THIS WORLD'S ILLS COMES *‘ OUT OF THE NO- CONSIDER THE MARINE ENGINEER, WHO SPENDS HIS LABOR DAY WITH EYE 
WHERE INTO THE HERE” HE STAYS NOT UPON THE ORDER OF HIS COMING GLUED TO THE ENGINE-ROOM TELEGRAPH AND HAND UPON THE THROTTLES 
NOR THE EXISTENCE OF A MERE HOLIDAY THAT HOLD HIS TURBINES IN LEASH 


Hine 
CERTAINLY MAN MUST HAVE ELECTRICITY FOR HIS BREAKFAST TOAST, EVEN IF HE DOES NOT GO TO THE OFFICE; AND HE MUST HAVE LIGHTS TO SHOW HIM 
THE WAY TO BED AT NIGHT. SOMEBODY MUST KEEP THE GENERATORS TURNING AND THE CURRENT IN THE WIRES 
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Ca 
Hine 
THIS ICEMAN DOESN'T LOOK PARTICULARLY HAPPY ABOUT IT, BUT THAT THERE IS A KEEN GLINT IN THE EYE OF THIS RAILROAD TOWERMAN. THERE 
CAN'T BE HELPED. A NATION’S BUTTER AND CREAM MUST BE KEPT FRESH, NEEDS TO BE IF THE OUTBOUND EXPRESS IS TO BE PREVENTED FROM RE- 
AND ICED TEA MUST SURELY HAVE ITS ICE ’ DUCING THE IN-TOWN LOCAL TO A MASS OF JUNK 


Hine 
THE MILKMAN, IN THIS PICTURE, AT LEAST, SEEMS TO BE THIS BAGGAGE SMASHER WEARS A PHILOSOPHICAL EXPRESSION. DOUBTLESS HE HAS COME TO 
IN A JOVIAL FRAME OF MIND, DESPITE THE FACT THAT RECOGNIZE THE INEVITABILITY OF THE ADAGE TO THE EFFECT THAT WHAT IS ONE MAN'S MEAT 
NO HOLIDAY IS HIS IS ANOTHER MAN’S POISON 
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~The Next Move in Ireland 
De Kalera and the Republicans Begin to Play Ball 
By T. J. C. Martyn 


Cosgrave of the Irish Free State in the Dail 
Eireann has either postponed his defeat or 

made new general elections in the fall certain; for no 
government, especially one dependent on the support 
of a coalition, can be expected to exist long on a 
majority of one. In other words, a Deputy Jinks — 
the Nationalist who saved the Government by his 
abstention — may next time prove a jinks to Cos- 
grave. In any case, it would appear likely that 
De Valera and his Republicans will hold the bal- 
ance of power in the Dail for some time to come. 
The advent of the 


Te narrow victory of President William T. 


established, and that I will be faithful to H. M. King” 
George V., his heirs and successors by law, in virtue © 
of the common citizenship of Ireland with Great 
Britain and her adherence to and membership of the 
group of nations forming the British Commonwealth 


of Nations. 


As the constitution itself now recognizes George 
V as the king of Ireland, in virtue of the decision 
of ‘the last Imperial Conference, it becomes almost 
impossible to reconcile Eamon De Valera’s objec- 
tions and reservations with actual facts; for it has 


the effect of robbing them of their point — that 
the oath involves Ire- 





Republicans to the 


land “in obligations 
of loyalty to the Eng- 


Irish Chamber of Dep- 
uties seems to have 
given certain politi- 
cians in Ireland and 
England a strange po- 
litical nausea. There 
is talk of civil war 
ensuing and consider- 
able anticipatory persi- 
flage over a long series 
of major and minor 


Ever since a single vote saved President Cos- 
grave from losing the Government of the Irish 
Free State on August 15, conservatives have been 
predicting revolution and other dire events when 
the Dail Eireann meets again in October. But Mr. 
Martyn of the New York Times is not worried. 
‘‘The situation that seems almost certain to develop 

. contains not a single element of danger to the 


peace of Ireland,” he predicts decisively. His article . 


analyzes the situation which arose in the Free State 
when Eamon De Valera and his Republican com- 
patriots took their seats in the Dail 


lish Crown.” The wis- 
dom of changing the 
king’s title is thus mani- 
fest. In reality it 
effectively destroys 
Republican opposition 
to the Free State; for 
not only does it meet 
the terms of the fa- 
mous Document No. 











Two, written by that 





troubles, all of which 
seems to argue that 
Ireland is going to the dogs — a matter of tremen- 
dous moment since she has been doing it for the past 
seven hundred years. It is the opinion of the writer, 
however, that more good than harm, from which- 
ever way it is viewed, is likely to accrue to Ireland 
from Republican representation in the Dail and 
the prerequisite taking of the oath of allegiance. 

In a large sense there has been no political issue 
of any importance since the boundary between 
Northern Ireland and the Free State was fixed, ex- 
cept that of the oath of allegiance. The other issues 
at stake have been mostly economic. But the oath 
has been an excellent subject for debate and plat- 
form demagogy. It has been praised, condemned, 
and tolerated, and each of these various moods has 
found its echo across the Irish Sea. As a matter of 
fact, it is of little political importance and no practi- 
cal consequence, as evidenced by the Republicans, 
after nearly six years of procrastination, swearing 
their allegiance ‘“‘as a matter of form without bind- 
ing fe te in conscience or law.” What they 
had to swear to was precisely this: 

I. . . do solemnly swear true faith and allegiance 
to the constitution of the Irish Free State as by law 


moderating — influence 
on Mr, De Valera, the late Erskine Childers, which 
concerned “external association” with Britain, but 
it virtually makes the Free State a republic within 
the British Empire in everything but form. Southern 
Irishmen toast George V only as the king of Ireland; 
treaties are made in the name of the Irish monarch; 
and the Government of the Free State is conducted 
in the name of the Irish sovereign. In reality the 
question is only of doctrinaire significance. The one 
remaining grievance is that the Privy Council sin 
London remains the highest court of appeal for all 
the dominions, a fact which had much to do with 
French Canadian opposition to changing the status 
of the treaty of 1763, which safeguards their lin- 
guistic and religious freedom. 


IX practice, however, a great deal of capital has 
been made by the Republicans out of the oath 
question. The idea that Ireland, through the pres- 
sure of Britain, should be compelled to sign a treaty ; 
defining her present status, is held by the De Vale- 
raites to contradict the very essence of freedom; for 
it is equally held that the Free State treaty is in no 
sense a free expression of the will of the Irish people. 
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But it remains a fact that a majority has since up- 
held that treaty, and no particular pressure has 
admittedly been brought to bear. However, such 
arguments, apart from being specious, beg the real 
problem of the oath’s importance. Britain, it may 
safely be asserted, has no intention of going to war 
over it, if at some future date it should be decided 
to make it optional instead of obligatory, for the 
simple reason that neither country can afford a new 
Irish upheaval, particularly the Free State, which 
is economically dependent on Britain. And of greater 
importance is the fixed objective of complete Irish 
union, which all parties in the Free State approve, 
even the Republicans. So long as there is talk of 
modifying or abrogating the treaty so much farther 
away will be a political accord with Ulster. 
HE tie that binds, and will continue to bind, 
Ireland to Britain is economic. The Free State’s 
first need is economic reconstruction, as yet only 
beginning. The urgency of this problem is borne out 
by the fact that this year a whole family of Irish- 
speaking Gaels was exterminated by starvation and 
that a state of near starvation exists in manycoun- 
ties, notably at Adrigole. It is witnessed, moreover, 
by the annual emigration of some 30,000 Irish men 
and women. Ireland, particularly the Free State, 
is predominantly an agricultural country; England 
is primarily industrial. The one is therefore a com- 
plement to the other. Figures.for last year show that 
the Free State exported ninety-seven per cent of her 
produce to Britain and Northern Ireland, most of 
which was in live stock, bacon, butter, and eggs, while 
she imported from the same source eighty-one 
per cent of her raw materials and manufactured 
oods. This means that the rest of her foreign trade 
is negligible. The Republicans argue, of course, that 
the establishment of a republic would in no wise 
upset trade relations with Britain. In the long run 
this may be so, but Mr. De Valera appears to forget 
that there is a big butter-and-egg market on the 
Continent to the east, that business is essentially 
a human affair, and that Irish Republicanism is there- 
fore likely to damage Irish credit at a time when it 
can least afford to suffer any setbacks. To sitig an 
old refrain, the price of “Butter and Eggs and a 
Pound of Cheese” is the reason why the Irish are 
much more concerned with their economic difficul- 
ties than with their political vexations. 

Nobody can reasonably deny that the Cosgrave 
Government has done a remarkably fine job in steer- 
ing the Free State out of the chaos of the revolution 
into the relative prosperity of the present time. It 
is true that money is tight and taxation higher even 
than in England, but the Free State is a going con- 
cern. The Shannon electricity scheme is well under 
way, so much so that there is a fierce controversy 
over whether the power shall be distributed by state 
or private enterprise. Foreigners are helping despite 


considerable criticism. A Belgian syndicate, for 
example, is growing sugar beets and is subsidized 
by the Government to the extent of $5,000,000. All 
this is to the good, but its realization has been typi- 
fied by a certain amount of despotism, which is 
chiefly due to the lack of a strong and healthy op- 
position in the Dail. 

Any government that is set the thankless task of 
clearing up the débris of a revolution is bound to 
engender political animosities and incur the hatred 
of a section of the populace. The people, indeed, 
are more prone to judge Cosgrave for his failures 
and his arbitrary methods than they are for his 
successes. That is only human. From the shooting 
of Rory O’Connor at the end of 1922 as a reprisal 
for the assassination of General Hales to the recent 
passage of the Public Safety Act, designed to sup- 
press the Republican army and the Fianna Fail 
boy-scout organization as well as to force the sur- 
render of the arms hidden in 1922 and after, the 
record of the Government has been one of almost 
continual repression. The assassination of Kevin 
O’Higgins and the storming last year of the police 
barracks with the consequent patrol of the country 
by the Civic Guards have played their inextricable 
parts in the cause and effect of trouble in Ireland. 
The arbitrary suppression of the corporations of 
Dublin and Cork, the abolition of the district coun- 
cils, the increased power of the county councils, and 
the difficulties over the Gaelic language have all 
helped to make Cosgrave one of the most unpopular 
figures in present-day Ireland. 


OSGRAVE’S trouble is that he has not gone far 
enough to please the Sinn Feiners — the large 
group of Nationalists who originally demanded and 
fought for the full independence of Ireland and who 
should not be confused with such organizations as 
De Valera’s Fianna Fail and Mary MacSwiney’s 
Sinn Fein party — and too far to please the Re- 
publicans. The Clann Eireann, for example, which 
represents the main body of the original Sinn Feiners 
who believe that the principles of Irish nationalism 
have been squandered by the Government, favors 
tariff protection, industrial rejuvenation, and con- 
trol of foreign manufacturers on Irish soil as na- 
tional remedies for the present economic depression, 
if such it can be called. It points out that Ireland 
would be less dependent upon Britain if the ma- 
chinery in the linen, woolen, and poplin mills were 
modernized, and if coal, other minerals, and water 
power, particularly in regard to canal navigation, 
were scientifically exploited. In short, this group 
aims at a more rigid safeguarding of the cultural, 
economic, and political independence of the Free 
State, but it emphasizes the necessity of winning 
Ulster over by a frank recognition of the treaty 
and codperation, consonant with national. pride, 
with Britain. 
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The Farmers party, on the other hand, which does 
not represent many of the small farmers, — who are 
fervent Sinn Feiners or Laborites, — is opposed to 
protection on the score that it would increase the 
cost of agricultural machinery, imported mostly 
from Britain, and tend to aggravate the farming de- 
pression by hindering exports. The Labor party’s 
stand on this question is not so well defined. This 
group is on the whole moderate, supports the treaty, 
and has done much good work for the workingman’s 
lot. It is a growing party and includes some of the 
ablest men in the Free State, including Ton Johnson, 
the leader, who may be President of the Govern- 
ment before long. In general, it supports protection 
because it tends to solve the problem of unemploy- 
ment. The National League, Captain Redmond’s 
and Thomas O’Donnell’s party, regards the Repub- 
lican question in the light of that old Irish bugbear, 
the “Molly Maguires.” It is undoubtedly the Gov- 
ernment’s most severe critic, particularly on eco- 
nomic questions. To Republican policy, of course, 
the Government is diametrically opposed. 


ie steering a middle and sometimes entirely in- 
dependent course Cosgrave naturally has earned 
a reputation for high-handedness and his régime has 
been characterized as expensive, bureaucratic, and 
dictatorial. On the other hand, the necessity for a 
strong government to restore order and to lay the 
foundations for economic peace was paramount, 
and still is, perhaps. To this extent the De Valeraites 
have aided Cosgrave and the Free State. 

With the Fianna Fail, Mr. De Valera’s party, 
now in the Dail and the prospect that it will be 
called upon in the fall to take its part in the Govern- 
ment either directly or indirectly, there is every 
likelihood that political fireworks will engage the 


_ attention of the country and of the outside world. 


But De Valera is now placed in an uncomfortable 
position, and in it he will find it almost impossible 
to advance his Republican theories; for the moment 
he tries to put a spoke in the Free State wheels he 
will have the whole Chamber of Deputies against 
him, and even if there is a new election a radical 


change in the political alignment is not to be ex- 
pected. If he works, as is most likely, to prevent the 
spread of what he calls imperialism, he will be sure 
to find a good deal of support. And in any case, 
functioning as the chief opposition party, he will be 
in a position to liberalize a too autocratic Govern- 
ment, whatever its political complexion, and that 
appears to be exactly what the Free State needs. 
And indirectly he will be able to have a lot of fun 
frightening the British Tories into fits of high-sound- - 
ing, highly patriotic jingoism. 

On the other hand, if he takes part in a Labor 
Government, the chances are, as in the case of 
General Hertzog and his Republican followers in 
South Africa, that circumstances will force him to 
recognize the limits of dominion responsibility. 
The burden of office almost always circumscribes 
political ambitions, as in the case of Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, who has been nowhere near radical enough 
to please the rank and file of the British Labor 
party. Perhaps, for this reason, Mr. De Valera will 
refuse to take office, but if he does not nobody need 
expect the Irish Free State to become a republic 
overnight. There is, on the contrary, every chance 
that he will yet become a good Free Stater, although 
it would be too much to expect him ever to acknowl- 
edge so radical a change of heart. 

The situation that seems almost certain to develop 
when the Dail meets next October contains not a 
single element of danger to the peace of Ireland, all 
high Tory nonsense to the contrary. The era that 
allowed the irrepressible Tim Healy, the present 
governor-general, to refer to the opposition in his 
characteristic phraseology as a “number of persons 
whom we never heard of before except in connection 
with explosions and assassinations” is passing. There 
may be trouble, there is likely to be, in various 
quarters. It is too much to expect that violence, in a 
land which has harbored so much, will die by its 
own hand. But nobody need fear that the Free State, 
the symbol of the end of seven hundred years of . 
English oppression, is going to sleep; it is only be- 
ginning to get down to the real task of working for 
its ideals. 





Gray Hours 


The wet little starling on the wire 
Chirps like a squeaky hinge; 

The crickets gather to the fire; 
The rain-lashed cattle cringe. 


Gray on the grass the long rain rolls 
A solid silver smoke; 

The gaunt mares whinny to their foals; 
The thunders cough and choke. 


Deep in my eyes and your eyes gray 
As rain the hours quarry 

A headstone for a bitter day, 
A word we cannot bury. 


JosEPH AUSLANDER. 
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JF report in the motion-picture world 
may be trusted — and sometimes it 
may — Mr. Will Hays has been given 

a renewal of contract for ten years at an 

annual stipend exactly twice that of the 

President of the United States. It is 

generally conceded that Mr. Hays is 

worth it to his employers. As film czar, 
counselor, internal censor, publicity 
factotum, and soothsayer extraordinary, 
he is by far the best investment that the 

Association of Motion Picture Producers 

has ever made. Under his expert eye a 

perfectly elegant facade of piety has been 

erected in front of the film industry, and 
week by week nice new resolutions are 
carved in its face, wicked stage plays and 
novels are forbidden entry, and those 
within the gate whom scandal has visited 
come tumbling out encouraged by the 
official boot. While these bans, resolu- 
tions, and excommunications may have 
no deleterious effect on the morals of the 
movie, mixed together and constantly 
stirred they make splendid whitewash. 
The resolution that Mr. Hays’ office 
is fondest of making is the one about 
drinking and drunkenness on the screen. 
In the early summer a bulletin was issued 
to the effect that drinking pictures would 
thenceforward be heavily frowned upon 
by the Associated Producers. The screen, 
at least, would honor Volstead. The cup 
was, if not to disappear,.to be kept dimly 
in the background or off the set. That 

was the first of the Summer Series, 1927. 

The second came several weeks ago, 
sandwiched between the bimonthly 
promises to eliminate profanity from the 
titles and to refrain from baiting the 
clergy. According to this one, “all sneers 
at the Federal Constitution, particularly 
the Prohibition Amendment,” were to 
be banned from films produced by the 
members of the Association. Some days 
later, Mr. Hays buttressed these pro- 
nunciamentos with a statement that 
scenes of conviviality or of undue effects 
of liquor would be strictly censored — 
when they are not necessary to the story. 

This department is in no position at all 
to explain the varying degrees of strin- 
gency in these resolutions. Regarding 
its position to report that the Hays 
office is one of the beneficiaries of a 
famous Southern legislator named Bun- 
combe, it was never better. Liquor as 
motivator of movie situations retains, 
up to the moment of writing, its tradi- 
tional place in the ranks, second only to 
profane love. The road to ruin is still 
strewn with bottles and corks. Of the 





The Shadow Stage 
Banana Oil on the Waters 


By Perceval Reniers 


particularly recent productions, “The 
Judgment of the Hills” flaunts a con- 
sistently bibulous hero; “Twelve Miles 
Out” is a fairly exciting melodrama by 
reason of its feud between two unre- 
generate rum runners; “Cradle Snatchers” 
by no means abandons the cocktail 
shaker of its legitimate original; “Adam 
and Evil” must of necessity include 
synthetic gin among its properties. 
Even that model of reverence, “The 
King of Kings,” is not without its wine- 
filled goblets, and I do not refer to the 
Last Supper. 

It is not gnly Mr. Hays’ business to 
clean house. It is likewise his affair to 
prevent its becoming dirty. In the main 
this consists in banning the filming of 
such plays and novels as he feels are 
likely to blot the gleaming escutcheon 
in his care. Thus it has gone forward that 
whosoever shall produce “Rain,” “An 
American Tragedy,” “Desire Under the 
Elms,” “The Green Hat,” or “They 
Knew What They Wanted” shall so 
weaken his position in the brotherhood as 
to make it practically untenable. 

But just in case Mr. Hays, as spanker, 
is one of those persons more likely to be 
hurt than a possible culprit, as spankee, 
a kind lady luminary of the films -has 
devised a way out. I assume it is with 
his relieved approval. Miss Gloria Swan- 
son, finding it increasingly painful to 
resist playing the trollop of “Rain,” but 
forbidden to do so by order of the grand 
cham, decided that the only method of 
extricating all parties from a nasty 
situation was to produce, not “Rain,” 
but “Miss Sadie Thompson,” which, as 
all the world must know, is Mr. Somerset 
Maugham’s original story from which 
the play was taken. 


HY so eminently happy a solution 

“was not discovered before no one 
seems to know, but now that it has been 
successfully employed in one case, ways 
and means should be found to apply it to 
others. The matter of “‘The Green Hat” | 
should be simple. Mr. Arlen need only 
rewrite it again and supply a fresh title. 
Mr. Dreiser is said to have received 
$90,000 for the film rights to “An 
American Tragedy.” In the circumstances 
he will have to do some extra work. dig- 
ging up the press clippings of his original 
source material concerning the trial and 
in devising a new title as nearly like the 
present one as possible, He might even 
be prevailed upon to undertake the ad- 
ditional labor for the original price. 


“Desire Under the Elms” and. “They 
Knew What They Wanted” present 
more difficulties. I know of no originals. 
But that is the least of reasons for aban- 
doning hope. Their authors may. 

As far as swearing.is concerned, the 
Hays office may strike every cuss word 
from every title and your correspondent 
will never miss them. Just possibly this is 
because I do not in all my experience 
remember having seen any flagrant dis- 
plays of bad language —in titles. I do 
recall seeing some of the most unsavory 
words in the native argot explode vividly 
from the lips of characters in “What 
Price Glory?” and in “Tell It to the 
Marines.” What with the speed and the 
duplicating powers of Mr. Eastman’s 
celluloid, good cussing needs a title about 
as much as good wiffe needs a bush, so 
that prop of the Haysian piety is as 
wabbly as the rest. 


LTHOUGH the screen plays down to 
all classes, its spokesman plays up 
to just one — the class that thinks “better 
movies” means movies without cuss words 
in the titles and without ministers going 
9 in Pagopago. It is questionable that 
the fourth industry of the country does 
any fundamental good by pouring out 
its solicitous paternalism on the purity 
leagues the while it increases its stock of 
soda siphons and one-piece bathing suits, 
but I do not think it does any great harm. 
If Mr. Hays enjoys the picture of himself 
dying on the barricades for the purely 
chimerical virtues of cinema, that is 
strictly his business and a part of his job. 
And if the organizations in question get 
any solace in doting on Mr. Hays as a 
white-robed angel with a scourging sword, 
hardly anyone will wish to deny them 
their pleasure. 
It would be splendid if he could exorcise 
all the cheap naughtiness of the films. 
Lay the indignation of all the leagues 
together and the sum could not exceed 
the critical wrath against the perversions 
of a fine medium. Nothing but creative 
poverty is indicated when a scenarist 
waves a bottle under the noses of his 
characters, Four out of five times cooling 
plots are warmed up with alcohol. The 
illicit of all kinds, used according to 
recipe, becomes exceedingly tiresome. 
Still, even if the Hays promises meant 
anything, I am wondering if we should 
be any further along by gauging our 
films to the ideals of a class professionally 
interested in morals and not perceptibly 
concerned with truth and drama, 
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HEN a book is described as “a 

gay challenge to Christian inhibi- 

tions,” and has for its title, 
“The Right to be Happy” (Harper), my 
instinctive movement is to challenge — 
gayly if possible —the assumption un- 
derlying that title. Mrs. Bertrand Rus- 
sell apparently believes that the Western 
world is “intimidated by death and the 
forces of nature and the idea of God.” 
We are the victims of an “absurd Judaic- 
cum-Christian synthesis that is ideally 
adapted to produce the maximum of 
unhappiness.” 

Mrs. Russell quotes with indignation 
the statement of an ex-head master of 
Eton who said: “Children go to school 
impressed with the belief that they have a 
right to be happy, that God will give them 
a good time. This is the perversion of 
true religion, self-denial and obedience.” 
The Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton very 
naturally couches his point of view in 
language appropriate to his cloth, but, 
irrespective of its theological implica- 
tions, I am not so sure that his statement 
is as preposterous as Mrs. Bertrand Rus- 
sell would have us believe. Christianity, 
like the other great systems of religion, 
necessarily regards this world as a place 
of transition to a better and happier state. 
It is not, therefore, a peculiarly “Chris- 
tian inhibition” which prompts millions of 
people to conclude that we were not sent 
into this life to have “‘a good time.” 

“The great and fundamental unhappi- 
ness of man,” the author writes, “the 
falsity of his attempts at civilization, 
spring from his inability to harmonize the 
life of instinct with his new developed life 
of reason.” And she defines the secret of 
happiness as “the fusion of mental and 
bodily life both in the individual and the 

community.” To her mind “the work of 
Galileo and Newton has more influence on 
the happiness and unhappiness of modern 
people than the teaching of Christ or the 
ethical precepts of Greek and Chinese 
philosophers.” In view of the fact that 
Mrs. Russell is challenging current moral 
standards, which are specifically the result 
of the teaching of Christ, I am left won- 
dering how she can simultaneously argue 
that such teaching is all powerful, yet has 
less influence than the work of Galileo and 
Newton. As a matter of fact, most of us 
are as unaffected by those eminent scien- 
tists as we are undisturbed by Einstein’s 
theory of relativity. We derive our no- 
tions of happiness, as well as our inhibi- 
tions, from more human sources. 

Indeed, I am tempted to argue that 
most of our conflicts of instinct and reason 
are due precisely to the scientists whom 


Readers and Writers 


By Ernest Boyd 


Mrs. Russell honors with her confidence 
and approval. That is certainly as plau- 
sible a theory of our “unhappiness” as 
hers, for the illusion of-our “right” to be 
happy is assuredly a modern, rational, 
scientific concept unknown to the found- 
ers of the religions and philosophies of 
prescientific times. Is it not characteristic 
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The Honorable Picnic. By Thomas 
Raucat (Viking Press). ; 
Pretty Creatures. By William Ger- 
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cott. (Harper). 
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Trader Horn: Being the Life and 
Works of Alfred Aloysius Horn. 
(Simon and Schuster). 
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that the last addition to the Christian 
sects should be the Christian Scientists, 
with their denial of sickness and pain — 
“the right to be painless,” so to speak? 


URTHER, what evidence is there 
that communities unafflicted by our 
civilized conflicts between instinct and 
reason are happy? Are there any such 
communities? The historians and anthro- 
pologists have failed to produce them, for 
the most primitive and savage peoples, 
living in as untrammeled a state of 
nature as we can imagine, have their 
fears, taboos, and religious ideas. They 
follow most of their instincts in the man- 
ner approved of by Mrs. Russell, but they 
are as far from achieving the good life as 
those who live under the blessed dispensa- 
tion of Newton and Galileo. In brief, they 
are neither more nor less happy in their 
freedom from “Christian inhibitions.” 
If the path to our regeneration and happi- 
ness “lies through our animal nature,” 
I wish: Mrs. Russell would explain why 
the primitive races, whose animal nature 
is comparatively little thwarted, do not 
present a spectacle approximating to her 
utopia. 
I need hardly say that this debate 
of “the right to happiness” inevitably 





becomes a discussion of sex, marriage, and 
children. Mrs. Russell writes in the usual 
manner of those who see in the frustration 
of our sexual instincts the key to most of 
our problems. She hopes for a golden age 
when “pre-marital experience will no 
longer be regarded as a crime,” and when 
“a few years of agreed sexual fidelity” 
will serve the purpose of couples who have 
the instinct of parenthood. But can any- 
one say honestly that the people of today 
who have anticipated this forecast — 
and they are more numerous than is gen- 
erally admitted— are any happier in 
their sexual or domestic relations than 
their grandparents were? Divorce laws 
have made the agreed period of fidelity a 
practical reality, and Judge Lindsey is a 
witness to the illusory nature of the belief 
that “pre-marital experience” is a stage 
to which we have not yet attained. 


OCIETY would be transformed if 
“men and women should love one 
another without stint or fear and un- 
ashamedly yield to the physical tenderness 
they feel for each other and their chil- 
dren.” In certain circles of life today this 
condition exists, more or less, but the 
transformation has not, to my knowledge, 
produced happiness on any grander scale 
than that known to more conventional 
folk. In other words, some people are, on 
the whole, happy, while others are not. 
Just as some devout and ascetic Chris- 
tians are as happy as any pagan in ancient 
or modern times. “Poverty of instinctive 
experience” is Mrs. Russell’s term for the 
fate of people who live under a social 
system which has not been built so as 
“not merely to condone but explicitly to 
allow sexual freedom to all men and 
women.” All I can say is that people who 
“explicitly” allow each other sexual free- 
dom are not thereby rendered happy. 
Frequently they are more miserable 
than if they had resigned themselves to 
“poverty of instinctive experience.” 

Far be it from me to deny that if a 
person’s unhappiness is largely determined 
by one specific cause, the removal of that 
cause will bring him much relief. But 
happiness is a purely negative condition, 
and consequently most of us fail to recog- 
nize it as “the absence of pain,” to quote 
Schopenhauer’s famous definition. In our 
more homely way we express the idea by 
saying that if a person is not worrying 
about one thing, he will worry about an- 
other, if that be his temperament. We 
have, in fine, no basic belief in our “right” 
to be happy, because we know that state 
to be purely subjective, accidental, tran- 
sitory, and negative in character. 
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The War about War Origins 


THEGENESIS OF THE WORLDWAR. 
By Harry Elmer Barnes (Second Edition). 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $5.00. 


| eae and wholly unabashed, 


Prof. Harry Elmer Barnes allies 
forth once more against a prejudiced 
world with the second edition of his 
illusion-smashing ‘“‘Genesis of the World 
War.” The probable wrath—as they 
read and discover no change of heart — 
among the conservative historians, who 
cling to the war-time ideology and 
accordingly find it necessary to belabor 
Professor Barnes, is painful to imagine. 
A second edition is a chance for second 
thoughts. Professor Barnes has recon- 
sidered, has incorporated new material, 
and has brought his sources down to date; 
but in essentials he stands stoutly, even 
pugnaciously, by his guns. To the modern 
query, “Who killed Cock Robin?” he 
still makes answer that pretty nearly 
everybody had a hand in it and that it was 
at best a very dirty piece of business. If 
he had been content to make that state- 
ment and go no further, he would have 
spared himself a very pretty rumpus, 
which he has quite probably stirred up 
afresh by publishing this second edition. 
But no! Professor Barnes is not a person 
given to compromise. He goes on to assign 
the major share of war guilt to our late 
Allies, Serbia, France, Russia; to place 
Austria next in that bad eminence; and to 
allow Germany and Britain to tie for 
final position, which is here, of course, 
the place of honor. 

It is regrettable that among so many 
views which are important and justified 
he should retain his comparison of Am- 
bassador Page to Benedict Arnold, which 
is silly, besides being cruel. After all, Page 
was a great editor and a great gentleman. 
His error consisted in holding, during the 
war, views that his critic at that time also 
held, and in dying before the new truths 
had come to light. 

Ironically enough, not only did Pro- 
fessor Barnes accept in 1917-18 what he 
now styles “the conventional mythology 
in the Entente epic,” but he even went 
so far in those days as to collaborate 
in a pamphlet for the National Security 
League. For this human fallibility it is 
the easier to forgive him, seeing that he 
had, roughly speaking, a hundred million 
other Americans for company. Besides, in 
those brave days all signs pointed damn- 
ingly in one direction — a circumstance 


*Mr. Bakeless, author of “The Economic 
Causes of Modern War” and “The Origin of 


the Next War,” is managing editor of the 
Forum, 


A Review by John Bakeless* 


partly due to the adroit propaganda 
service of the Allies, partly to the cen- 
sorship which codperated with it, and 
partly to the fact-that the great mass of 
documents since revealed was then still 
buried in various archives. The Bolsheviki 
had, to be sure, published a succession 
of important papers, and the invading 
Germans had published everything they 
could find in the Belgian archives that 
favored their cause. But both Germans 
and Bolsheviki were at that time well 
known to be in league with the devil; 
their publications were plainly designed as 
propaganda; and in the heat of war there 
was no opportunity for the adequate 
evaluation of documents which have 
since been shown to be entirely genuine 
and probably in the main veracious. 

Today, however, as Professor Barnes 
observes, “we are able to construct a 
relatively objective and definitive estimate 
of the causes of and responsibilities for 
the great calamity of 1914-18 and its 
aftermath.” And he adds, “It is quite 
evident that if any account written prior 
to 1919 possesses any validity whatever or 
any approximation to the true picture 
of events, this is due solely to superior 
guessing power or good luck on the part of 
the writer, and in no sense to the posses- 
sion of reliable or pertinent documentary 
evidence.” This is, in the main, true even 
if it is not quite fair to writers like the 
plucky Englishman, E. D. Morel, whose 
embarrassingly close approximation of 
the truth certainly was not based upon 
“reliable or pertinent documentary evi- 
dence,” but which was based upon some- 
thing more than “guessing power or good 
luck”; namely, a thorough knowledge of 
the motives and methods of previous 
Entente diplomacy and acquaintance 
with the simple fact that the means and 
ends of Governments are likely to be very 
much the same today as they were 
yesterday. 


N his second edition, as in his first, 

Professor Barnes doesn’t quite succeed 
in maintaining the impartial attitude 
one might hope for from the writer of a 
paragraph like that above. One would 
think that after once completely reversing 
his opinions, he would thereafter be per- 
petually haunted by a saving sense of his 
own capacity for error, a most engaging 
and important quality which promotes 
courtesy and tolerance. But Professor 
Barnes writes throughout as a partisan, 
even though he also writes as a scholar. 
In other words, although his facts are in 
the main correct, though his documenta- 
tion appears to be unimpeachable, and 


though it is ridiculous to question his 
sincerity, it is impossible to feel that he 
writes with intellectual detachment, even 
now. And frequently it is hard to believe 
that he has weighed the facts quite cor- 
rectly. He is, in short, a polemist — he 
has a case to prove. There is a vast deal 
to be said for that case, and he says it with 
extraordinary pungency; yet in the long 
run one is forced to regard him as an 
advocate rather than a judge, and to hear 
him in the appropriate spirit. 


Mex than a year ago, when his first 
edition appeared, I ventured in the 
New York Herald Tribune the opinion that 
the revelations of succeeding years would 
not invalidate Professor Barnes’ main 
thesis; namely, that war guilt was pretty 
generally distributed; that idealistic mo- 
tives were at a discount among all Gov- 


‘ernments in 1914; and that talk of the 


exclusive responsibility of the Central 
Powers is absurd and dishonest. Looking 
back over the’new work that has appeared 
in the intervening period, I see no reason 
to change that view. There are still plenty 
of new facts to come; but the publication 
of the British documents now in progress 
has so far not upset Professor Barnes’ 
ideas. And though there is as yet no 
prospect of a frank and complete opening 
of the French, Italian, and Serbian 
archives, that fact in itself suggests that 
they would not, if opened, refute. the 
essential charges of the revisionists. — 

It is true that Professor Barnes’ book 
is the work of an advocate, but it is the 
work of a brilliant and honest advocate. 
Such men are rare; and when we find 
them, they are worth listening to— 
especially in second editions. By virtue of 
its fire and vigor this one book is likely to 
do more to awaken the American public 
to the new ideas of war guilt than any 
other single volume. It has not the 
temperate mood of G. Lowes Dickinson’s 
“International Anarchy,” which Pro- 
fessor Barnes himself describes as “the 
most competent and up-to-date book 
which has been written in England on the 
responsibility for the World War.” But 
the very passion with which Professor 
Barnes writes is likely to give him a wider 
popular audience than Mr. Dickinson 
can hope for. And a popular audience is 
most important in this particular ques- 
tion, for it is the populace that will fight 
the next war. 

One need not indorse every paragraph 
in order to recognize the general value of 
“The Genesis of the World War,” a value 
which is very great and about which 
there is no room for doubt. 
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~ New Books in Brief Review 


Let's Go. By Louis Felix Ranlett. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50. 


T was a legend of the A. E. F. that 
shavetails were, like other perish- 
ables, highly expendable. Platoon leaders 
were generally regarded as having life- 
time jobs — for a few days. Louis Felix 
Ranlett was a second lieutenant, com- 
manding a platoon in one of the hottest 
fights of the American participation. This 
was the battle of Blanc Mont, early in 
October, 1918, when the American Second 
Division stormed the almost impregnable 
hill which dominated Rheims. In that 
bloody encounter among the chalk prom- 
inences of the Champagne, casualties set 
new records. Lieutenant Ranlett was in 
the thick of it. His first-hand story of the 
fight is one of the best bits of battle de- 
scription that has been written by any 
American. The last half of the book whines 
with shrapnel and high explosive, hisses 
with machine-gun bullets, is pierced by 
the cries of wounded and dying men. 
Ranlett puts no heroics in his book. He 
does not even relate that he was cited for 
bravery. He tells a straightforward, un- 
embellished story of one man’s reactions 
under the bitterest fire that Americans 
were called upon to face. “Let’s Go” 
pleads no cause. It is straight narrative of 
a high order. Yet to us it is an ugly, if at 
the same time unconscious, indictment of 
the human race — a powerful argument 


against war. 
** kk * 


Circus Parade. By Jim Tully. New York: 


Albert & Charles Boni. $2.50. 
- TOUGH, hard book, unnecessarily 
brutal, perhaps, but a vivid picture 
of the tough, hard, brutal life of a small 
traveling circus. The author has a power 


and a gift for descriptive story-telling, 


but the curse of the Jack London tradi- 
tion is on him. He must have blood and 
brutality and he-men and she-women, 
lust and fighting. One does not dispute 
the veracity of the picture, but one does 
not particularly enjoy looking at it. 

ese ee € 


The Love-Child. By Edith Olivier. New 
York: The Viking Press. $1.50. 


VERY reviewer will be annoyed at 
the publishers of this small volume 

for having quoted Mr. Frank Swinnerton 
upon its jacket. For in comparing “The 
Love-Child” to Miss Sylvia Townsend 
Warner’s “Lolly Willowes” Mr. Swinner- 
ton is obviously saying exactly what every 
other reviewer will want to say of it. In 
fact, the style, the point of view, and the 
subject matter all suggest “Lolly Wil- 
lowes” and Miss Warner’s more recent 


“Mr. Fortune’s Maggot” so strongly that 


readers of those two books may turn to 
this one with complete assurance. To set 
the minds of tabloid readers at rest, “The 
Love-Child” concerns no major indis- 
cretion. It is, in fact, merely an extention 
into middle life of the childhood game of 
creating a playmate whose presence may 
become, if the imagining power is great 
enough, quite real. Clarissa is such a child, 
created by lonely Agatha to relieve the 
dismal bareness of a house without com- 
panionship. It is a delightful story, whim- 
sical, charmingly naif and fresh. 


*e ke & 


The Dark Chamber. By Leonard Cline. 
New York: The Viking Press. $2.00. 


E have our “stream-of-conscious- 

ness” protagonists and we have our 
J. S. Fletchers. Who would have believed 
the two types could be combined in one 
man? Mr. Cline has taken a plot which 
might have been ordinarily developed into 
almost any kind of problem novel, improp- 
erly so called, and by embellishing it with 
the trappings of polite mystery and a 
rather less than decent horror, has turned 
out a very fair thriller. Perhaps “be- 
wilderer” would be a better word, how- 
ever, for the author’s vocabulary leaves 
the reader spent and gasping, not for the 
length or ponderousness of the words, but 
because of their consummate oddity. As a 
result, whether by deliberate intent or the 
mere accident of so personal a thing as 
style, “The Dark Chamber” becomes 
more and more macabre and crepuscular 
— Mr. Cline’s influence — as the pages 
turn. For anyone who takes an academic 
interest in manic psychoses the book is a 
find. And for anyone who merely enjoys 
a good yarn, ’twill serve, and fairly at 
that. Mr. Cline, by the way, is responsible 
for the excellent translation of Thomas 
Raucat’s “The Honorable Picnic.” 


xk ee * 


Reforging America. By Lothrop Stoddard. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


$3.00. 


HIS rehash of everything else that 

Mr. Stoddard has previously penned 
divides the*history of the United States 
into three periods. In the days of our 
national adolescence, he points out, we 
were a young braggart proclaiming to the 
world that “America is God’s country.” 
During the war we discovered with dis- 
may that hyphenism was driving us to 
certain doom, that the Almighty’s most 
favored treatment for America was being 
offset through national disintegration 
brought on by infiltration of nonassimil- 
able dark-skinned European-Americans. 
These new realizations brought about an 


awakening. Then opened the third period, 
inaugurated by the passage of the law 
restricting immigration. Now, we are 
happy to learn from Mr. Stoddard’s 
book, the United States is unanimous in 
an ocean-to-ocean demand for national 
Nordic unity in thought, action, and aims. 
This is very heartening information. 
Many Americans, probably less sensitive 
to trends than the alarmist Mr. Stoddard, 
had always considered the United States 
too large, too often motivated by diverse 
sectional interests, to develop a solid 
national unity in the short period ofea 
few years. But the miracle has taken 
place, it seems. After passing through the 
crucible of the war our country is being 
reforged. Only one really serious problem 
confronts us. It concerns negroes. Even 
that may be solved after a fashion by 
convincing both blacks and whites that 
neither race is superior to the other — 
and proving it by allotting so many po- 
litical offices to negroes and so many to 
whites, and letting blacks vote only for 
blacks and whites only for whites. 
*ke ee * 


Death of a Young Man. By W. L. River. 
New York: Simon & Schuster. $2.00. 


OW would we act if the doctors had 
given us but a year to live? There 
are few imaginative souls who have not 
dwelt upon such a question as this; and 
among the more venturesome is the author 
of this fantastic novel. Were it not for 
Mr. River’s very conscious cynicism, the 
reader would think more highly of his 
work — and justly so. For it is a safe 
assumption that a man so condemned to 
death as the central character of this 
book, however cynically he might react 
within himself, would outwardly bear 
himself with all the philosophical gentle- 
ness he could assume, whether sincere or 
not. David Block, hero in point, is too 
often strangely harsh in his relations not 
only with his acquaintances, but with the 
two women who love him, and whom, in a 
measure, he loves. There is a casualness in 
his attitude which may seem logical. But 
the majority of readers will find it un- 
natural: there must be an acutely per- 
sonal quality in everything Block thinks 
and does, since thought and action are so 
soon to be denied him. 

This will serve as an earnest of what 
awaits the thoughtful reader. And aside 
from this quasiphilosophical stimulus, he 
will find much to appreciate in the felicity 
of the author’s style, the sympathy with 
which the story is told, and the rare deli- 
cacy of at least one of the women char- 
acters, “Death of a Young Man” has its 
frailties, but in |the main it is a sound 


book. 
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has aroused the world was os- 
tensibly closed for all time by 
the execution of Nicora Sacco and 
Bartotomeo Vanzett1 shortly after 
midnight of August 22, the 
ae and Befeter Galtapetcten which 
anzetti 
has worked for nearly seven 
years to prove the innocence of the two 
men promises to carry on its work. The 
focus now turns to the Department of 
Jastice in whose files, so it is alleged, 
rests material which would help to estab- 
lish the fact that the two men did not 
commit the murder in South Braintree, 
Massachusetts, for which they have now 
paid the supreme penalty. In brief, the 
alleged contention of the Defense Com- 
mittee and others who believe that the 
two men were victims of prejudice, is that 
there was collusion between the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Massachusetts 
authorities to convict the men of the 
South Braintree crime in order that they 
might be put out of the way. Both of them 
have frankly confessed their anarchistic 
political theories. 

Frantic last-minute efforts were made 
by defense counsel to secure a further 
stay of execution. Visits were made to 
Supreme Court Justices Louis D. Bran- 

: pEIs and Haran F, Stone, 
oe the latter at his distant sum- 
orts 
mer home on Isle au Haut, 
thirty-five miles off the coast of Maine, in 
an attempt to secure a'stay which would 
allow an opportunity of bringing the 
case before the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Both justices refused to 
intervene, however, and with their 
refusal, the last door seemed closed. Gov. 
Atvan T. Futter of Massachusetts, 
however, whose exhaustive review of the 
case, aided by an advisory board of three 
men, resulted in his refusal to intervene, 
remained in his office at the State House, 
hearing appeals until a few minutes after 
midnight, when the men were executed 
in the State prison at Charlestown. A 
heavy guard was thrown around the 
State House, and more than seven hundred 
policemen and State troopers guarded 
the prison to frustrate any attempts to 
rescue the prisoners. No violence was 
attempted in any part of the city. . 

Before the State House on August 22, 
however, successive groups of picketers 
appeared, marching silently and bearing 
placards denouncing the execution of the 

Piceters ee Police warned them to 

disperse and then arrested 
them, taking batch after batch to Joy 
Street police station where they were 
released on bail. Arraigned in muiicipal 


regen the famous case which 





What the World Is Doing 
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court, most of them pleaded guilty and 
paid fines of $5. Several of the picketers 
pleaded not guilty to the charge of 
“sauntering and loitering” and their 
cases have been continued. Among them 
was Epna St. Vincent MILtay, poetess, 
and librettist of “The King’s Henchman,” 
an opera which won much success when 
it was produced at the Metropolitan 





The Week 


JThe Sacco-Vanzetti case closes 
grimly. But the Defense Commit- 
tee will carry on. And will try to 
gain access to the Department of 
Justice files. A memorial to the 
two men. Last-minute efforts to 
save them. Riots abroad. But 
America takes the news in orderly 
fashion. [Tragic close of the Dole 
air derby. Three ’planes missing, 
two contestants and one rescue 
craft. Condemnation for the race. 
“Stunt flying.” JA new use for 
airplanes. {Mail-dropping on the 
Leviathan fails because of fog. 
But the aviator will try again. 
{Commander Byrd reénforced by 
scientists of the National Geo- 
graphic Society. {Gov. Gifford 
Pinchot attacks again. {Chief 
Leading Eagle has a word to 
say. The President at Yellowstone. 
No large merchant marine. 
{Egypt’s “grand old man” dies. 











Opera House, New York, last year. 
Een Hayes, former professor of mathe- 
matics at Wellesley College, was another 
of those who appealed, as was Joun, 
Howarp Lawson, playwright. 

In the United States no scenes of 
violence greeted the execution of the two 
men, who were preceded to. the chair by 
CELEsTINoO Maperros, murderer of a 

i Wrentham bank cashier, 
Peto and mixed up with the case 
through his statement that 

he was a member of the gang which com- 
mitted the South Braintree murders and 
that neither Sacco nor VANZETTI was 
present. In Europe, however, violent 
riots forced strong police action. Geneva, 
Switzerland, and Paris, France, afforded 
scenes of anti-American feeling. In both 
cities, mobs numbering several thousands 
were dispersed by police only after num- 
bers had been injured and many arrests 
made. In Geneva, according to the New 
York Times correspondent, $40,000 worth 





of damage was done, mostly in the break- 
ing of plate-glass windows. Leipzig, 
Germany, was also the scene of rioting. 
With the fate of seven aviators, six 
men and one woman, locked in the 
mysteries of the broad Pacific, the DoLe 
air derby from Oakland, California, to 
Hawaii is being roundly 
Lost Flyers criticized by aéronautical 
experts, press, and public. Two of the 
*planes for which fleets of ships have 
vainly combed the bosom of the sea took 
off from Oakland at the start of the race 
to Honolulu. A third was lost when it 
started out in search of the other two. 
The Miss Doran, bearing Miss Mitprep 
Doran, Michigan school-teacher, piloted 
by Joun Auccy Peptar and navigated 
by Lieut. V. R. Knope, left the Oakland 
airport against the advice of experts who 
cautioned a test of newly installed spark 
plugs before the flight. The Golden 
Eagle, with Pilot Jack Frost and 
Navigator Gorpon Scotr aboard, was 
also lost somewhere along the vast ex- 
panse between the mainland and Hawaii. 
When the two ships had been missing 
for three days Capt. Wittiam P. Erwin 
of Dallas, Texas, and Arvin H. Errcu- 
WALT stepped into the Dallas Spirit to fly 
over the sea in search of the 
missing men and woman. 
The last word heard from 
these two was an S O S signal, sharply 
terminated. It was feared that their ship 
had plunged into the sea. Every available 
unit of the United States Navy and 
revenue service, and scores of privately 
owned vessels on the Pacific have been 
engaged in a search for the lost aviators. 
Rewards aggregating $40,000 have been 
offered for the rescue of the flyers. 
Neither of the two contesting ’planes 
which are missing was equipped with a 
radio, although a pneumatic raft was 
carried aboard each. Critics of the DoLe 
- race declare that trans- 
Files” ocean air races should be 
discontinued as they con- 
tribute little to the science of aviation 
and are apt to send daring flyers to their 
doom because of improperly inspected 
*planes and lack of adequate preparation. 
Aviators have characterized the Doe 
derby as “stunt flying,” and experts 
assert that the Dore race has proved 
that no land ’plane should attempt a 
long transocean flight and that all aircraft 


Rescuer 


‘essaying trips over large bodies of water 


should be equipped with radio. 

The giant United States Shipping 
Board liner, Leviathan, which was the 
scene of an experiment in returning mail 
from ship to shore by ’plane upon her 
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last outward voyage, failed to take part 
in a further experiment on August 21. 
_.... It had been arranged with 
ee the Post Office and Navy 
Departments tosend a’plane 
out when the liner was more than 
a hundred miles at sea to drop mail. 
Lieut. C. H. ScnitpHave_r, U. S. N., took 
off from Squantum, Massachusetts, Naval 
Air Base at dawn on August 21, carrying 
four sacks of mail weighing 100 pounds. 
The Leviathan left New York on August 
20. But fog and a drizzle of rain prevented 
him from catching sight of the liner, and 
after a short hunt, he turned back rather 
than risk a long search in the mist. 
The experiment will be tried again when 
the Leviathan makes her next trip from 
New York to Southampton. 

Commander Ricuarp E. Byrp and his 
party of explorers and scientists will 
have the assistance of the National 
Geographic Society when they set out in 
siete September, 1928, for a 

“@3-,, arctic exploration and the 
cane ehspiad sepia flight to 
the South Pole. Scientists from the 
society accompanying the expedition will 
collect data about the Antarctic continent 
which is little known and is believed to 
be much larger than Australia. The 
society will appropriate $25,000 toward 
the cost of scientific equipment. 

An experiment at McKeesport, Penn- 
sylvania, on August 23 proved that air- 
planes high in the air may turn on flood 
lights at landing fields below. The roar 

in of the motor in oo 
: piloted by Merte Nortu- 

Wizardry up closed a switch at 
Bettis Field a thousand feet below and 
bathed the landing area in bright light. 
The sensitive apparatus which responds 
to sound from above was invented by 
T. Spooner, research engineer for the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company. The device uses sound 


- vibrations to set up a tiny electric current, 


which is automatically increased in power 
by amplifiers until it is strong enough to 
throw a switch. A loud-speaker, operating 
reversely, catches sounds from above. 
As the current is amplified it enters a 
time-limit relay. This device prevents a 
throwing of the switch by any single 
sharp sound. Only such vibrations as 
those emanating from the continuous 
drone of an airplane motor will turn on 
the field lights. 

To newspaper correspondents at Rapid 
City, South Dakota, where he is spending 
his summer vacation, President CooLipGE 
on August 20 emphatically voiced opposi- 

tion to further expenditures 

No Merchant by. the Sovaamant for a 
merchant marine and de- 
clared himself in favor of selling govern- 
ment-owned ships to private companies 
which would guarantee their continued 
operation. The President’s statements 
were called forth by recommendations 


of Rear Admiral Hitary P. Jones, 
delegate to the Geneva conference just 
closed, and Representative Martin B. 
Mappen, chairman of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, both of whom 
have publicly advocated a large govern- 
ment-owned merchant marine. The Presi- 
dent recalled that the United States 
expended $3,500,000,000 during and after 
the war to put ships on the ocean, and 
that of this amount $3,000,000,000 has 
been set down as loss. The President 
believes that the Government cannot 
operate a ship at a profit, if the capital 
outlay it represents is taken into con- 
sideration. He favors keeping the Navy 
independent of the merchant marine. 

Before setting out for a tour of Yellow- 
stone National Park, President CooLipcE 
addressed the largest gathering of Indians 
convened in many years. Ten thousand 

, members of the Sioux tribe 
Pie assembled at Pine Ridge, 
Eagle South Dakota, to hear their 
supremechief, Leading Eagle 
(Wamblee-Tokaha), extol the endeavors 
of the Government to protect the red men 
from whites who would have robbed the 
Indians of the mineral riches in their lands. 
During his visit the President was asked 
by the national council of the Sioux to 
obtain redress for the Government’s 
confiscation of the Black Hills and other 
treaty lands. The Indians’ claims aggre- 
gate $850,000,000 and have been before 
Congress for many years. 

On August 22 the President reached 
Yellowstone Park in Wyoming and began 
a tour through the scenic wonders of the 
Government’s great preserve. He is the 

. fourth President to visit the 
sainiea park during tenure of office. 
Other Chief Executives who enjoyed the 
majesties of the Rocky Mountain preserve 
were Presidents ARTHUR, ROOSEVELT, and 
Haroinc. On August 23 the President, 
who was accompanied by Mrs. CooLipcE 
and their son, Joun, watched Old Faithful 
geyser spouting with its incessant regu- 
larity. On his several trips by automobile 
through the huge park President Coot- 
IDGE was greeted by throngs of tourists 
from all States of the Union, the season 
being at its peak just at this time. Roads 
in the Yellowstone were thronged with 
cars and one sight which greeted the 
eye of the President was a small auto- 
mobile of popular make decorated with: 
“T do not choose to run in 1928.” 

Saip Zacu.out Pasha, President of 
the Egyptian Chamber of Deputies, and 
popularly known as “the Grand Old Man 
of Egypt,” who has fought since 1888 for 

the freedom of his country 

_—— from British domination, 
died in Cairo on August 22. 
In the recent clash between native and 
British interests ZacHLouL Pasha was 
an outstanding figure. Despite his seventy- 
six years, he led the Egyptian elements 
which precipitated a crisis when Great 


Britain announced reforms in the Egyp- 
tian Army that would have stripped 
native leaders of military authority. 
His death removes from Egypt one of 
the most stanch enemies of British 
overlordship. He rose to his position of 
prominence from a peasant family, and 
a large part of his popular support 
came from the agricultural elements. 

Gov. Girrorp Pincuor of Pennsylvania 
loosed another of his attacks against 
Secretary ANDREW J. MELLOon on August 
21. The scene was the Congress of the 

’ World League Against Alco- 
yee om holism os Woe Lake, 
Indiana, and the occasion, 
a speech by Governor Pincuor on his 
experiences in enforcing the dry law in 
Pennsylvania. “The chief obstacle against 
which I had to contend,” he said, 
“, . . was the Federal Government in 
Washington. The thing which hampered 
me beyond all else was the refusal of Mr. 
MELLon to have the law enforced. . . . 
For many reasons, Secretary MELLON 
is utterly unfit to have charge of the 
enforcement of the prohibition law. 
First, he is a wet.” Governor Pincuot’s 
comments did not stop with Mr. ME.ton. 
“There is a power in Washington that 
could have made even MELLon enforce 
the law,” he is reported to have said. 
“I mean the President of the United 
States. The trouble with the Coo.rpce 
Administration is that it has talked in 
favor of the drys but acted in favor of the 
wets.” 

Red tape at Washington has delayed 
much-needed relief work in the flooded 
area of the southern Mississippi. Great 
areas in Louisiana are still under water as 

a result of the refusal of 
per ot Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency Joun R. McCarz to 
transfer $2,000,000 from one fund to 
another so that Federal engineers’ work 
in the inundated district may proceed. 
The transfer had been approved by 
President Coouipce and the Secretary 
of War. Engineers had planned to close 
gaps made by the released waters of the 
river, so that flooded lands might quickly 
be reclaimed. Contracts for the work had 
been let. The repairs would have cost 
$8,000,000, of which the Mississippi 
River Commission had $6,000,000. The 
emergency prompted high Government 
officials to cut red tape at Washington 
and permit a transfer of funds to supply 
the balance. But the refusal of the 
Comptroller to sanction the transfer will 
leave two large crevasses open and water 
is still flowing through them at a tre- 
mendous rate, it is reported. Residents of 
the territory affected tried to raise 
the necessary money themselves, but 
they are all so destitute as a result of the 
flood that their attempt failed. Mean- 
while, Government officials are seeking 
a means of contraverting the Comp- 
troller’s stand. 
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The Editor Steps Down 


of a letter an announcement con- 

cerning our plan to publish several 
articles on the Fundamentalist war during 
the early autumn. Among the reactions 
comes this letter from the assistant super- 
intendent of the San Diego, California, city 
schools: 


A MONTH ago we issued in the form 


Dear Sir: 

I have your letter that you are about to 
declare“ openseason”’ on Fundamentalists, 
and with heavy calibre “guns” like Dief- 
fenbach and Shipley you are soon to launch 
an exterminating war to end “anti-evolu- 
tion war.” You take it for granted that 
the Fundamentalists are out for the 
diabolical purpose of stifling “intellectual 
independence” and reéstablishing the 
reign of the Inquisition. 
qI ask you in all seriousness, as man to 
man, how do you get that way? You dis- 
credit the intellectual and moral balance 
that we have a right to expect of the editor 
of a great national weekly like THe InpE- 
PENDENT. It so happens that I am a Fun- 
damentalist — bone and sinew, body and 
spirit — and I can tell you straight from 
the shoulder as an American citizen, free 
born as yourself, that my convictions are 
arrived at as honestly and as intelligently 
as yours have been. 

@Why do you think the Fundamentalists 
are any less tolerant or less “American” 
than you of the “evolution” stripe? 
Aren’t you setting up invidious compari- 
sons and perilously trampling your own 
modesty in this letter you write me? Have 
evolutionists anything mew to give the 
world, anything scientifically proven, 
anything calculated to make the world 
better or happier? Personally, I elect to 
stand on the “faith of my fathers” in pref- 
erence to the doubtful disputations of 
scientific investigators whose conclusions 
will be discredited by the guesses of scien- 
tific men a generation hence. 

{Granting, for the sake of argument, your 
theory of “evolution” as having been a 
determining principle in creative life of 
the past, how do you account, for the fact 
that the sum total of human intellect and 
experience during almost four thousand 
years has not added one precept to the 
moral law, or contributed one original line 
to human jurisprudence since the days of 
Moses? If you admit, as you certainly 
must, that this shepherd lawgiver of 
thirty-five centuries ago had a monopoly 
on the original “ legal wisdom of the ages,” 
what becomes of your evolutionary theory 
of man’s advancement? 

But, I take it, your zeal is not so much 
to discover the real merit of the facts in- 
volved in this controversy as to “show up” 
the Fundamentalists as a minority group 
diabolically bent on declaring uncom- 
promising warfare on all who disagree. 
How else can I interpret your uttering such 
ominous words as “intolerance,” “menace,” 
and “no quarter,” as you do in this letter 
addressed to me? The overwhelming 


majority of Fundamentalists are not 
interested in the passage of, or opposition 
to, anti-evolution laws. Holding as we 
do that the tenets and conclusions of 
evolutionary theory are, under present 
interpretation, diametrically opposed to 
the truths of inspired revelation, we 
naturally are not zealous in seeing them 
promulgated. And since we do not as a 
rule favor the use and interpretation of the 
Bible as part of the school curriculum, 
believing religious training to be the pecul- 
iar province of the church and the home, 
by the same token we are in logical posi- 
tion to oppose with no less vigor the 
propagating of evolution doctrines among 
the immature minds of our children. But 
this is a million miles removed from the 
picture you paint of “militant Funda- 
mentalists” hurling a “defiant challenge 
in their fight for anti-evolution laws.” 
Epwin B. Titron. 


Quite frankly, this whole war between 
Fundamentalist and evolutionist sickens 
us just a bit. That it should have become, 
as it has, a holy war in which the Funda- 
mentalists set themselves up as cham- 
pions of Christianity and brand all those 
who believe in the theory of evolution 
heretics attempting to destroy belief in 
the Bible, strikes us as being utterly silly, 
and we have the veriest suspicion, from 
reading the remarks of a goodly number 
of Fundamentalist leaders, that few of 
them have troubled to find out what the 
theory of evolution attempts to teach. 
Most of them refute it by stating vehe- 
mently that they are in no sense willing to 
believe themselves descended from mon- 
keys. If they would trouble to read scien- 
tific works upon evolution, they would 
find — doubtless to their surprise — that 
scientists are quite as firm in denying their 
descent from monkeys. Given two persons 
who understand equally well the teach- 
ings of the Bible and of evolution, we 
believe that they would find themselves 
standing on not widely separated ground, 
after all. 

The whole thing would be hardly worth 
mentioning were it not for the consistent 
attempts of Fundamentalists to forbid 
by statute the teaching of evolution in 
public schools, and it is only for this 
reason that THE INDEPENDENT has given 
publicity to the discussion. We have no 
desire to force belief in the theory of evo- 
lution upon the Fundamentalists, nor 
upon anyone else who does not desire to 
believe it. But we do believe that to deny 
our children the right to learn of a theory 
which is supported by the best scientific 
minds of the day is subversive of the whole 
theory of democracy. We cannot see why 
such a position is intolerant. To our minds, 
it is the essence of the principles upon 
which our nation is founded. 


ERE is a brief note from a reader in 
Dartmouth, Maine, commenting 
upon our lead editorial of August 20 on 
the Sacco-Vanzetti case. What the writer 
sacrifices in length he makes up in 
directness: 


Dear Sir: 

Permit me to congratulate you on your 
Sacco-Vanzetti .editorial. It is far and 
away the best and most succinct state- 
ment of the case I have seen. And a leading 
New York lawyer to whom I showed it 
yesterday agrees. 

{The presumption of the multitude of 
those who have passed judgment on the 
case, one way or another, is beyond belief 
and a discredit to Homo Sapiens, 

F. C. Suatruck. 





‘AST week we published a succinct 
comment on Emily Newell Blair’s 
article, which appeared in Tue In- 
DEPENDENT for August 6. Since then 
another protest from the opposing con- 
gregation has come into our hands, this 
time from a writer in Omaha, Nebraska: 


Dear Sir: 

“A Protest from the Big Congrega- 
tion,” by Emily Newell Blair, interested 
me to such an extent that I must comment 
on some of the thoughts expressed in the 
article. 

q‘‘ What the rest of us do — we bystanders 
— is seek a God.” I am trying to place 
“we bystanders. Do we belong to that 
62,000,000 without any religion, that is, 
without the church, or are we the in- 
articulate portion of the 48,000,000 who 
have to listen to the Mencken-Straton 
war of words? Anyway, what sort of a 
God are we seeking? I would be greatly 
pleased to hear the author describe the 
kind of God she prefers. She says, “But 
this reviewer did not know. For, like 
other religionists, he had his eye fixed on 
the word and not on the thing. Such a 
one does not understand — the pulpit 
demagogue no more than the religious 
fanatic — that religion is man’s explana- 
tion of what he experiences, that one kind 
of intelligence makes one kind of explana- 
tion and another one another.” 
{Right here is where she resembles the 
people she is raking over the coals: playing 
with words. “Man’s religion” is the 
explanation of his experiences. A man 
about to be hung for murder, although 
innocent, and suddenly saved from a 
horrible death by the confession of the 
real criminal, would no doubt have a very 
terrible experience, but that experience 
would not be his religion. I suppose what 
she means is that man’s experience with 
churchly doirigs is his religion, whatever 
it is, just as hers is. In that case I agree. 
{Just what sort of ideas on Bible religion 
‘could the Stratons or the Menckens evolve 
that would have any more foundation 
than the present forms? Neither fac- 
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tion believes in evolution. One faction 
believes in the Bible God, the other be- 
lieves in no God at all. Agnostics do not 
believe in the devil any more than they 
do God. They do not bother about either 
one; they are content to let the religionists 
do the worrying. “Saved by the Blood of 
the Lamb” probably means something to 
many, but what does it actually mean? 
‘ Nothing — just a play on words. The same 
goes for “Hell-and-Damnation.” There 
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are hundreds of thousands, I suppose, who 
still believe in heJl and the devil. 
Frep Mason. 





‘ meres a professor in the department of 


social and political science at Yale 
University comes the following criticism 
of THe INDEPENDENT not only in regard 
to its editorials, but its special depart- 
ments as well. We confess to mixed 
feelings as we read it, but we appreciate 
the spirit of fairness in which it is written 
even if we cannot entirely share the 
writer’s point of view. 


Dear Sir: 

I cannot refrain from expressing my 
pleasure at your last week’s editorial on 
the Sacco case: It is very seldom that 
editors dare to change their attitude 
publicly, and you have shown that the 
truth of the matter is more to you than 
consistency. That action of yours inspires 
confidence. This is irrespective of my own 
opinion on the case. 

As a matter of fact, now that I am at it, 
I might say that, as I grow older, though 
I am not conscious of becoming more 
conservative, I am increasingly irritated 
by a class of people who deprecate every- 
thing that looks like discipline. They rave 
against war, for whatever cause; seek to 
minimize the immense effects on civiliza- 
‘ tion which the late war has had and will 
have; are horrified at the death penalty; 
talk loosely of rights to life and of society 
having no right to take life; seem to admire 
a cold-blooded murderer as a hero; enlarge 
upon the crime of executing an innocent 
- man now and then, as if human institu- 
tions could ever be infallible without a 
margin of error; keep saying that punish- 
ment does nothing to deter further crime; 
lug in a bastard “psychology” to show 
that no criminal is at fault, but that it is 

“society’s” fault, that is, the fault of the 
law-abiding forgotten man; and so on. You 
will recognize the type. The worst of this 
crowd worship Bolshevism, and the weaker 
sisters admire it. Any slightest leaning in 
this direction offends me to the verge of 
nausea. For a time I feared that you were 
moving in that direction. This last editorial . 
restores my confidence. 
qf I might say so, I think the weakest 
parts of your paper are: The somewhat 
tiresome quotations on the back of the 
first sheet — there are not enough epigrams 
to keep that up; The Sunday-school ques- 
tions at the end, which strike me as 
beneath your dignity; The consistently 
hyperesthetic and even esoteric nature of 
the books reviewed by your specialist; 
he sounds like the self-conscious English 
instructor, full of allusions to what most 
of us do not know about or care about. 
I generally skip that. page, and think it a 
pity, inasmuch as you have a discriminat- 
ing writer there, who could probably do 
something of the sort that Stuart Sherman 
used to do. 

(I read most of the rest of your’ paper 
with great interest, each week; and this 
is the first experience of the kind since 
the old Nation, under Garrison, Lamont, 
and More. 

A. G. Ketter. 
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Tue INDEPENDENT: responds to the stimu- 
lus of daily life as a mature, broad-visioned 
individual responds. It works with the 
news, Classifying facts and gauging opinions 


Its observers and contributors in every 
news center are disciplined to the standards 
of accuracy and proportion. No writer in 
Tue INDEPENDENT has ever emphasized an 
inconsequential point for the sake of writing 
a Clever line—its general and special articles 
reflect the brilliance of keen analyses and 
sound conclusions 


THE INDEPENDENT makes no effort to 
adapt itself to the opinions of any group; 
it has been fortunate in the number of clear- 
thinking people who have agreed with its . < > 
policies through many years of courageous | 
journalism ) 
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Special Of fe er | 10 Arlington St., Boston, Massachusetts 
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